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Arr. 1. An Account of the English Colony in New South Wales } 
with Remarks on the Dispositions, Customs, Manners, &c. of 
the Native Inhabitants of: that Country. ‘T’o which are added, 
some Particulars of New Zealand; compiled by Permission from the 
MSS. of Lieutenant-Governor King. By David Collins, Esq. 
late Judge-Advocate and Secretary of the Colony. Illustrated by 
Engravings. 4to. 21. 2s. Boards. | Cadell jun. and Davies, 
London. 1798. 


“Ew productions more naturally fix the attention of the gene- 
rality of readers, than a well-written account of the foundation 
and progress of an infant colony. ‘ We are pleased with tracing 
new modes of life, divested of the forms which a long established 
society imposes; and we become interested for those who are 
destined toencounter the dangersand difliculties; which ate in- 
separable from attempts at introducing civilized establishments 
in the’ untrodden desert; or which is traversed only by untu- 
tored savages. ‘The establishment of the English Colony in New 
South Wales must have been attended with more than ordinary 
difficulties, arising from the character of those persons on whose 
exertions its success was to depend, and from the peculiar cir- 
cumstances in which the new colonists were placed. Of such 
dangers and difficultics, the copious volume before us affords a 
minute detail, which will no doubt be received by the public 
with that approbation to which the great industry and accuracy 
of the author entitle it. He has written it in the manner of 
a journal, comprehending the transactions of each month in 
their order, and it is brought down from the commencement of 
the colony in 1788 to the close of the year 1796. It is also 
illustrated by a chart of the three harbours of Botany Bay, Port 
Jackson, and Broken Bay; and by twenty-three engravings of 
views in different parts of the settlement. 

Captain Collins went out as judge-advocate, with the first 
fleet which sailed for New South Wales; and he completed 
his voyage in.eight months and one week. On the 25th of 
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January 1788, the Governor (Captain Arthur Phillip) anchored 
in Port Jackson, the place selected for the settlement. 


‘ The spot chosen for this purpose was at the head of a cove near 
a run of fresh water, which stole silently along through a very thick 
wood, the stillness of which had then for the first time since the crea- 
tion been interrupted by the rude sound of the labourer’s axe, and 
the downfal of its antient inhabitants; a stillness and tranquillity 
which from that day were to give place to the voice of labour, the 
confusion of camps and towns, and the ‘ busy hum of its new pos- 
- sessors,” of whom it was fervently to be wished that they did not bring 
with them 

‘«¢ Minds not to be changed by time or place.” 


On the following day, the disembarkation of the troops and 
convicts took place; the whole number belonging to the colony 
amounting to 1030 persons, and the public live-stock consist- 
ing of a bull, four cows, a bull-calf, a stallion, three mares, and 
three colts. 

The hurry of disembarkation having subsided, his Majesty’s 
eommission to the governor, and the letters patent establishing 
courts of criminal and civil judicature in the territory, were 
read. By these it appeared that the territory extended from 
Cape York (the extremity of the coast to the northward) in 
lat. 20° 37° south, to the south cape (the southern extremity 
of the coast) in lat. 43° 39° south, and inland to the westward 
as far as 135° of east longitude, comprehending all the islands 
adjacent in the Pacific Ocean. 


¢ The criminal court was constituted a court of record, and was to 
eonsist of the judge-advocate and such six officers of the sea and land 
service as the governor shall, by precept issued under his hand and seal, 
require to assemble for that purpose. This court has power to in- 
quire of, hear, determine, and: punish all treasons, misprisions of 
treasons, murders, felonies, forgeries, perjuries, trespasses, and other 
erimes whatsoever that may be committed in the colony; the 
punishment for such offences to be inflicted according to the laws 
of England as nearly as may be, considering and allowing for the cir- 
cumstances and situation of the settlement and its inhabitants. The 
charge against any offender is to be reduced into writing, and exhibited 
by the judge-advocate: witnesses are to be examined upon oath, as well 
for as against the prisoner; and the court is to adjudge whether he 
is guilty or not guilty by the opinion of the major part of the court. 
If guilty, and the offence is capital, they are to pronounce judgment 
of death, in like manner as if the prisoner had been convicted by 
the verdict of a jury in England, or of such corporal. punishment as 


the court, or the major part of it, shall deem meet. And in cases’ 


not capital, they are to adjudge such corporal punishment as the ma- 
jority of the court shall determine. But no offender is to suffer 
death, unless five members of the court shall concur in adjudging 
him to be guilty, until the proceedings shall have been transmitted 


to England, and the king’s pleasure signified thereupon. The pro- 
vost~ 
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vost-marshal is to cause thé judgment of the court to be executed ac- 
cording to the governor’s warrant under his hand and seal.’— 

¢ Beside this court for the trial of criminal offenders, there is a 
civil court, consisting of the judge-advocate and two inhabitants of 
the settlement, who are to be appointed by the governor; which 
court has full power to hear and determine in a summary way all 
pleas of lands, houses, debts, contracts, and all personal pleas what- 
soever.— 

‘ From this court, on either party, plaintiff or defendant, finding 
himself or themselves aggrieved by the judgment or decree, an ap- 
peal lies to the governor, and from him, where the debt or —- in 
demand shall exceed the value of three hundred pounds, to the king 
in council.’ 


A vice-admiralty court was also appointed, for the trial of 
offences on the high seas; and the governor, lieutenant go- 
vernor, and judge-advocate, were by patent made justices of 
the peace, with a power in the governor to appoint other 
justices, 

Governor Phillip had been directed to establish a settlement 
at Norfolk Island, situated in lat. 29° south and 168° 10° east 
of Greenwich. He had therefore no sooner arranged his af- 
fairs at Port Jackson, than he sent thither a transport with fif- 
teen convicts and a few soldiers, &c. under the command of 
Lieut. King, with a supply of provisions for six months, tents, 


clothing, and instruments of husbandry. The main object of - 


a settlement on this island was the cultivation of the flax-plant ¢ 
which, when the island was discovered by Capt. Cook, was 
found growing most luxuriantly where he landed; and, from 
specimens which had been brought to England, it was supposed 
that some advantages to the mother-country might be derived 
from the cultivation of this vegetable. ‘Lhough little was 
done, however, in regard to the flax-manufacture, during the 
author’s residence in New South Wales, (owing to the scarcity 
of hands, and the want of skill and instruments,) yet in every 
other instance the place was found fully to answer the expecta- 
tions which had been formed of it. 

The situation which Gov. Phillip had selected for his resi- 
dence, and for the principal settlement, was the east side of a 
cove in Port Jackson, which he called Sydney Cove. Its lati- 
tude was found to be 33° 52” 30” south, and its longitude 152° 
19° 30” east. ‘This situation was chosen without due examine 
ation ; for it soon appeared that the head or upper part of the 
cove wore a much more favourable appearance than the ground 
immediately about the settlement, From the natives, the new 
settlers met no opposition: during the first six weeks, they re- 
ceived only one visit from them, two men strolling one evening 
into the camp, and remaining in it for about half an hour. 


5 2 ‘ They 
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‘ They appeared,’ says Capt. Collins, ¢ to admire whatever 
they saw, and after receiving a hatchet (of the use of which 
the eldest instantly and curiously shewed his knowlege, by 
turning up his foot and sharpening a piece of wood on the sole 
with the hatchet) took their leave, apparently well pleased with 
their reception. The fishing-boats also frequently reported 
their having been visited PY many of these people, when haul- 
ing the seine; at which labour they often assisted with cheer- 
fulness, and in return were generally rewarded with a part of 
the fish taken.’ They did not, however, always remain thus 
tranquil; for, in the course of the narrative, many contests be- 
tween the natives and settlers are mentioned: but these disa- 
greements are supposed, in almost every instance, to have arisen 
from provocation given by the convicts. 

The first labour in which the convicts were employed was 
that of building huts; and for this purpose it was found neces- 
sary to divide them into gangs, and to appoint an overseer to 
each, who should see that the proper quantity of work was 
performed. ‘The provisions were distributed by a weekly 
ration, and to each man were allowed 7lb. of biscuit; 1lb. of 
flour; 7lb. of beef, or 4lb. of pork; 3 pints of pease, and 6 
ounces of butter. ‘To the female convicts, two thirds of this 
ration were allowed. ‘This was the full ration, which, in many 
instances, it became necessary to reduce; and once, in conse- 
quence of the delay of transports with a supply, the convicts 
were put on an allowance of which flesh meat constituted no 
part. 

‘The temporary huts in which the colonists lived, forsome time 
after their arrival, were formed principally of the cabbage-tree. 
With this the sides and ends were filled; the posts and plates. 
being made of the pine ; and the whole was plastered with clay. 
The roofs were generally thatched with the grass of the gum- 
rush; though some were covered with clay, but several of these 
failed; the weight of the clay and rain soon destroying them. 
In a short time, they applied themselves to the burning of bricks; 
by which their habitations soon became much more lasting and 
comfortable. ‘Fhe progress of the colony, however, towards 
that degree of convenience which was within its reach, was 
greatly impeded by the incorrigible vices of those who princi- 
pally composed it. Drunkenness, theft, robbery, and uncon- 
querable laziness, continued to mark the character of the great 
body of the convicts. ‘Though to fly from the colony, and 
venture ingo the interior of the country, was inevitable death 
in the form of famine or of murder, yet, such was the. in- 
vincible antipathy to labour manifested by some of those people, 


that they often fled to the woods; fromt which they seldom . 


returned: 
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returned : some dying of hunger, and some being sacrificed by 
the natives. Disinclination to labour produced here, as else- 
where, its natural effeét—robbery. 

In the month of * May, a lad of seventeen years of age was 
tried, convicted, and executed, for breaking open a tent be- 
longing to one of the transport- ships; —several others were taken 
into custody in that month for various thefts and burglaries, and 
two were afterward tried and executed. One of these had ab- 
sconded, and lived in the woods for nineteen days, subsisting 
by what he was able to procure by nocturnal depredations 
among the huts and stock of individua!s. His visits for this 
purpose were so frequent and daring, that it became absolutely 
necessary to proclaim him an outlaw.—By the negligence of 
one of those fellows who had been entrusted with the care of 
the cattle, the bull and four cows were lost; he left them in 
the fields, and returned to his hut to dine; and in the mean 
time they either strayed away or were driven off by the natives. 
Five years elapsed before these cattle were discovered, wild, at 
a considerable distance up the country, and greatly multiplied. 

In November 1788, a new settlement was established at the 
head of the harbour. It consisted of ten convicts and a few 
marines, who were fixed on a spot of rising ground which 
they called Rose Hill. The soil at this place was of a stiff clayey 
nature, free from the rock which covered the surface of Sydney 
Cove, was well stocked with timber, and not obstructed with 
underwood. ‘This settlement was speedily augmented, and 
throve well. 

The perpetration of crimes, chiefly theft and robbery, had 
become so prevalent before twenty months had passed since 
the colony was established, that it was necessary to think of a 
system of police. A plan was presented to the governor, by 
a convict, which with some improvements was adopted on the 
Sth of August 1789. ‘The following are the heads of the 
arrangement : 

‘ The settlement was divided into four districts, over each of which 
was placed a watch consisting of three persons, one principal and 
two subordinate watchmen. These, being selected from amon 
those convicts whose conduct and character had been unexceptionable 
since their landing, were vested with authority to patrole at all hours 
in the night, to visit such places as might be deemed requisite for 
the discovery of any felony, trespass, or misdemeanor, and to secure 
for examination all persons that might appear to be concerned therein; 
for which purpose they were directed to enter any suspected hut or 
dwelling, or to use any other means that might appear expedient. 
“They were required to detain and give information to the nearest 





* The narrative commences with January 1788. 
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guard-house of any soldier or seaman who should be found straggling 
after the taptoo had been beat. They were to use their utmost en- 
deavours to trace out offenders on receiving accounts of any depreda- 
tion ; and in addition to their night duty, they were directed to take 
cognizance of such convicts as gamed, or sold or bartered their slops or 
provisions, and report them for punishment. A return of all oc- 
currences during the night was to be made to the judge-advocate ; 
and the military were required to furnish the watch with any assist- 
ance they might be in need of, beyond what the civil power could 

ive them. They were provided each with a short staff, to distin- 
guish them during the night, and to denote their office in the colony ; 
and were instructed hot to receive any stipulated encouragement or 
reward from any individual for the conviction of offenders, But to ex- 
pect that — or misconduct in the execution of their trust 
would be punished with the utmost rigour. It was to have been 
wished, that a watch established for the preservation of public and 
private a had been formed of free people, and that necessity 
had not compelled us, in selecting the first members of our little 
police, to appoint them from a body of men in whose eyes, it could 
not be denied, the property of individuals had never before been sacred. 
But there was not any choice. The military had their line of duty 
marked out for them, and between them and the convict there was 
no description of people from whom overseers or watchmen could be 
provided. It might, however, be supposed, that among the con- 
victs there must be many who would feel a pride in being distin- 
guished from their fellows, and a pride that might give birth to a re- 
turning principle of honesty. It was hoped that the convicts whom 
we had chosen were of this description ; some effort had become ne- 
cessary to detect the various offenders who were prowling about with 
security under cover of the night; and the convicts who had any 
property were themselves interested in defeating such practices. 
They promised fidelity and diligence, from which the scorn of their 
fellow-prisoners should not induce them to swerve, and began with a 
confidence of success the duty which they had themselves offered to 
undertake.’ | : 

A species of disturber now infested the colony, against 
which the vigilance of a police could not guard. Rats, in im- 
mense numbers, had attacked the provision-stores, and could 
be counteracted only by removing the provisions from one 
store to another. When their ravages were first discovered, it 
was found that eight casks of flour were already destroyed by 
these vermin. Such of these animals as escaped the dogs, 
which were set upon them, flew to the gardens of individuals ; 
where they rioted on the Indian corn that was growing, and 
did considerable mischief. 

In reading this account of the South Wales Colony, we are 
too frequently shocked with the most melancholy narratives of 

‘extreme suffering from want of provisions, In April 1790, 
the weekly allowance to each male convict was no more than 
flour 22lb, rice 2lb. pork 2lb. 
. i. elisa | he 
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The following statement conveys a dreadful idea of the 
wretched condition to which those unhappy people must have 
been reduced by this scarcity : 


‘ It was naturally expected, that the miserable allowance which 
was issued would affect the healths of the monty (ay 175 A cir- 


cumstance occurred on the 12th of this month, (May 1790,) which 
scemed to favor this idea: an elderly man dropped down at the store, 
whither he had repaired with others to receive his day’s subsistence. 
Fainting with hunger, and unable through age to hold up any longer, 
he was carried to the hospital, where he died the next morning. On 
being opened, his stomach was found quite empty. It appeared, 
that not having any utensil of his own wherein to cook his provisions, 
nor share in any, he was frequently compelled, short as his allowance 
for the day was, to give a part of it to any one who would supply 
him with a vessel to dress his victuals; and at those times when he 
did not choose to afford this deduction, he was accustomed to eat 
his rice ‘and other provisions undressed, which brought on indigestion, 


and at length killed him.’ 


Several transport-ships arriving about this time put an end to 
the sufferings of the colonists from hunger: but, insome of those 
transports, calamities perhaps more dreadful than hunger itself 
were found to exist. Of the arrival of the Neptune and Scar- 
borough, the following account is given : 


* On the evening of Monday the 28th of June, the Neptune and 
Scarborough transports anchored off Garden Island, and were warped 
into the cove the following morning. 

¢ We were not mistaken in our expectations of the state in which 
they might arrive. By noon the following day, two hundred sick 
had been landed from the different transports. The west side afford. 
ed a scene truly distressing and miserable; upwards of thirty tents 
were pitched in front of the hospital, the portable one not being yet 
put up; all of which, as well as the hospital and the adjacent huts, 
were filled with people, many of whom were labouring under the 
complicated diseases of scurvy and the dysentery, and others in the 
last stage of either of those terrible disorders, or yielding to the at- 
tacks of an infectious fever. : 

‘ The appearance of those who did not require medical assistance 
was lean and emaciated. Several of these miserable people died in 
the boats as they were rowing on shore, or on the wharf as they were 
lifting out of the boats; both the living and the dead exhibiting more 
horrid spectacles than had ever been witnessed in this country. All 
this was to be attributed to confinement, and that of the worst species, 
confinement in a small space and in irons, not put on singly, but 
many of them chained together. On board the Scarborough a plan 
had been formed to take the ship, which would certainly have been 
attempted, but for a discovery which was fortunately made by one 


of the convicts (Samuel Burt) who had too much principle left to. 


enter into it. This necessarily, on board that ship, occasioned much 
future circumspection ; but Captain Marshall’s humanity considerably 
S 4 lessened 
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Iessened the severity which the insurgents might naturally have ex. 
pected. On board the other ships, the masters, who had the entire 
direction of the prisoners, never suffered them to be at large on 
deck, and but few at a time were permitted there. This consequently 
gave birth to many diseases. It was said, that on board the Neptune 
several had died in irons ; and what added to the horror of sucha 
circumstance was, that their deaths were concealed, for the pur- 
pose of sharing their allowance of provisions, until chance, and the 
offensiveness of a corpse, directed the surgeon, or some one who had 
authority in the ship, to the spot where it lay.’ 


The horrors of the slave-trade vanish before this picture !— 
but it will be grateful to the reader to learn that care was taken to 
transmit to government an account of those dreadful circum- 
stances, verified on oath. , Have the men who were answer- 
able for them been punished ? 

Norfolk Island, to which New South Wales was a mother- 
country, must have been generally more liable than that colony 
to suffer from scarcity. ‘The settlers there, however, sometimes 


obtained a temporary supply from a source which was unknown 
in Sydney Cove. 


‘ The supply of provisions,’ Mr. Collins tells us, ¢ which was dis- 
patched in the Justinian and Surprise, reached them at a critical point 
of time, there being in store on the 7th of August, when they ap- 

eared off the island, provisions but for a few days at the ration then 
issued, which was three pounds of flour and one pint of rice ; or, in 
lieu of flour, three pounds of Indian meal or of wheat, ground, and 
not separated from the husks orthe bran. Their salt provisions were 
so nearly expended, that while a bird or a fish could be procured no 
salt meat was issued. The weekly ration of this article was only one 
pound and an half of beef, or seventeen ounces of pork. What 
their situation might have been but for the providential supply of 
birds which they met with, it was impossible to say ; to themselves it 
was too distressing to be contemplated. On Mount Pitt they were 
_ fortunate enough to obtain, in an abundance almost incredible, a 
species of aquatic birds, answering the description of that known by 
the name of the Puffin. These birds came in from the sea every 
evening, in clouds literally darkening the air, and, descending on 
Mount Pitt, deposited their eggs in deep holes made by themselves 
in the ground, generally quitting them in the morning, and returning 
to seek their subsistence in the sea. From two to three thousand of 
these birds were often taken ina night. Their seeking their food in 
the ocean left no doubt of their own flesh partaking of the quality of 
that upon which they fed; but to people circumstanced as were the 
inhabitants on Norfolk Island, this lessened not their importance ; and 
while any Mount Pitt birds (such being the name given them) were 
to be had, they were eagerly sought.’ 

The first settler in this country who declared himself able 
to live on the produce of his farm, without any assistance from 
the s.ores, was James Ruse ; who, in April 1799, relinquished 
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his claim to any farther share of the public provision. Asa 
reward, the governor immediately put him in possession of an 
allotment of thirty acres. 

In the July of the same year, 


‘ The convicts whose terms of transportation had expired were 
now collected, and by ihe authority of the governor informed, that 
such of them as wished to become setilers in this country should re- 
ceive every encouragement ; that those who did not, were to labour 
for their provisions, stipulating to work for twelve or eighteen months 
certain; and that in the way of such as preferred returning to Eng- 
land no obstacles would be thrown, provided they could procure pase 
sages trom the masters of such ships as might arrive; but that they 
were not to expect any assistance on the part of government to that 
end. The wish to return to their friends appeared to be the prevail- 
ing idea, a few only giving in their names as settlers, and none en- 
gaging to work for a certain time.’ 

That the wish to return home was strong indeed, and para- 
mount to all other feelings, was evinced in a very melancholy 
instance some time before. - A convict, 2n elderly man, was 
found dead in the woods, near the settlement ; who, on being 
opened, it appeared had died from want of nourishment; and it 
was found that he was accustomed to deny himself even what 
was absolutely necessary to his existence, abstaining from his 
provisions, and selling them for money, which he was reserving, 
and had somewhere concealed, im order to purchase his passage to 
England when his time should terminate ! 

Of some convicts whose terms of transportation had expired, 
the governor established a new settlement in August 1791 at a 
place which he called Prospect Hill, about twenty miles distant 
from Sydney Cove; and another residence was formed at the 
Ponds within three or four miles of the former, This made 
the fourth settlement in the colony, exclusively of that at Nor- 
folk Island. | | 

About this time, the governor received from England a 
public seal for the colony: on the obverse of which were the 
king’s arms and royal titles; and on the reverse, emblematic 
figures suited to the situation of the people for whose use it 
was designed. ‘The motto was * Sic fortis Etruria crevit ;” and 
in the margin were the words §¢ Sigi/lum Nov. Camb. Auf. A 
commission also arrived, empowering him to remit absolutely, 
or conditionally, the whole or any part of the term for which 
the felons sent to the colony might be transported. By this 
power, he was enabled to bestow on superior honesty and in- 
dustry the most valuable reward which, in such circumstances, 
they could receive. 

In addition to the calamities under which the settlement had 
so often laboured from being reduced to very short allowance 
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of provisions, and the frequency of the ordinary diseases which 
were to be expected among a people so situated, a new malady 
of avery alarming nature was perceived about April 1792. 
Several convicts were seized with insanity; and, as the 
Major part of those who were visited by this calamity were fe- 
males, who, on account of their sex, were not harassed with 
hard labour, and who in general shared largely of such little 
comforts as were to be procured in the settlement, it was dif- 
‘ficult to assign a cause for this disorder. We hear no more of 
its progress, however, during the remainder of the period 


which this account comprehends. 
The colony had at this time assumed somewhat of an estab- 


lished form : 

¢ Brick huts were in hand for the convicts in room of the misere 
able hovels occupied by many, which had been put up at their first 
landing, and in room of others which, from having been erected on 
such ground as was then cleared, were now found to interfere with 
the direction of the streets which the governor was laying out. 
People were also employed in cutting paling for fencing in their 

rdens. At Parramatta and the New Grounds, during the greatest 
part of the month, (May 1792,)the people were employed in getting in 


the maize and sowing wheat. A foundation for an hospital was laid, 


a house built for the master carpenter, and roofs prepared for the 
different huts either building, or to be built in future.’ 


In December 1792, when Capt. Phillip resigned the govern- 
ment, nearly five years from the foundation of the colony, 
there were in cultivation at the different settlements 1429 acres, 
of which 417 belonged to settlers; that is, sixty-seven settlers, 
for there were no more, cultivated nearly 4a/f as much ground 
as was cultivated by the public labour of a// the convicts ;—a 
striking proof of the superior zeal and diligence with which 
men exert themselves when they have an interest in their la- 
bour. Of free settlers, whose exertions promised so fairly to 

romote the interests of the colony, several arrived from Eng- 
find in January 1793, and fixed themselves in a situation 
which they called ® Liberty Plains.” ‘To one of these, Tho- 
mas Rose, a farmer from Dorsetshire, and his family of a 
wife and four children, 120 acres were allotred. The condi- 
tions under which these people agreed to settle were, ‘* to 
have their passage provided by government *; an assortment 
of tools and implements to be given to them out of the stores; 
that they should be supplied with two years’ provisions; that 
their lands should be granted free of expence; the service of 


—— 


* Government paid for the passage of each person above ten years 
of age, 81. 8s. and one shilling per day for victualling them. 
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eonvicts also to be assigned to them free of expence; and that 
those convicts should be supplied with two years’ rations and 
one year’s clothing.” : 

Among the great difficulties with which this infant estab- 
lishment had to struggle, not the least was that of procuring 
cattle. Of those which were embarked in England and other 
places for the colony, a very small proportion only arrived 5 
for of 15 bulls and 119 cows, which had been embarked for 
Botany Bay, only 3 bulls and 28 cows were landed at the set- 
tlement. It was not until the arrival of the Endeavour, Capt. 
Bampton, in 1795, that the mode of conveying cattle to the 
colony without material loss was discovered, In that vessel, 
out of one hundred and thirty head which he embarked at Bom- 
bay, one cow only died on the passage, and that, too, on the day 
before his arrival, The mode of managing them during the 
voyage Mr. Collins describes very minutely, in the hope that 
it may be adopted by other ships that have a similar cargo. 

‘ On visiting the ship, the sight was truly gratifying; the cattle 
were ranged on each side of the gun-deck, fore and aft, and not con- 
fined in separate stalls; but so conveniently stowed, that they were 
a support to each other. They were well provided with mats, and 
were constantly cleaned ; and when the ship tacked, the cattle which 
were to leeward were regularly laid with their heads to windward, by 
people (twenty in number) particularly appointed to look after them, 
independent of any duty in the ship. The grain which was their 
food was, together with their water, regularly given to them, and 
the deck they stood on was well aired, by scuttles in the sides, and 
by wind sails *.’ | | 

The scarcity of cattle naturally raised their price. Even 
after this last importation, an English cow in calf sold for 8ol. 

Notwithstanding the various obstacles which industry had met 
in the cultivation of this settlement, it yet made considerable 
advances; for in October 1793, the value of land had so risen, 
that one settler so/d his allotment of 30 acres for as many pounds; 
and one farm with the house, &c. sold for rool. ‘The value 
of ground, indeed, was considerably enhanced by government 
agrecing to purchase the redundance of the produce of the 
settlers at fixed prices. Wheat properly dried and cleansed 
was received from the settlers, at Sydney, by the commissary, 
at ios. per bushel. Some cultivators, however, had devised 
another mode of disposing of their corn. One of them, whose 
situation was near Parramatta, having obtained a small still 


¢ * These circumstances are mentioned so particularly, in the ho 
that they may prove useful hints to any persons intending, or who 
may be in future employed, to convey cattle from India, or any other 
part of the world, to New South Wales,’ 
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from England, found it more advantageous to draw an ardent 
diabolical spirit from his wheat, than to send it to the stores. 
From one bufhel of wheat he obtained nearly five quarts of 
spirit, which he sold, or paid in exchange for labour, at the 
rate of five or six shillings per quart. A better use was made 
of grain by another settler; who, having a mill, ground it, and 
procured 44lb. of good flour from a bushel of wheat taken at 
gglb. This flour he sold at 4d. per Ib. 

By areturn of the number of persons in New South Wales 
and Norfolk Island in April 1794, it appeared that there were in 
all 4414, including women and children; the annual expence 
of whom, to the mother-country, Mr. Collins estimates at 
161,101]. Rapid strides, however, were at that time making 
towards independence, if not towards an ability of repaying to 
England a part of what ‘the settlement had cost her. Already 
the colony lived on grain of its own growth, and an increase of 
live stock was become almost certain. There were now 4665 
acres of ground cleared for cultivation; more than half of 
which had been effected by those who had bécome settlers, in 
the course of fifteen months. 

To this spirit of improvement, a temporary check was given 
in September 1794, by government refusing to pay the settlers 
for wheat proposed to be delivered to the commissary, at the 
rate formerly fixed, of ros. per bushel. ‘This stoppage how- 
ever was but of short duration, and arose from the lieutenant- 
governor entertaining a doubt whether, there being a good 
stock of grain already in the stores, it would be right to con- 
tinue the purchase from the settlers. Immediately on the ar- 
rival of Gov. Hunter, he paid for the corn: but, in the interval, 
some settlers resigned their farms. 

Though several quarrels had occurred between the natives 
and individuals among the colonists, yet it was supposed that 
our people were in general the aggressors. ‘The governor had 
taken much pains to inspire the natives with confidence, and 
had in great measure succeeded. ‘lo theft they were naturally 
and irresistibly inclined: but they seemed unconscious of the 
crime, and were seldom deterred by detection from mixin 
with the colonists. At a settlement which had early been 
formed at a river called the Hawkesbury, (and at which, culti- 
vation having gone on well, there was, in course, much grain 
to stimulate to depredation,) the natives assumed a more for- 
midable appearance. 


¢ At that settlement,’ says Mr.Collins, ¢ an open war seemed about 
this time to have commenced between the natives and the settlers ; 
and word was received over-land, that two people were killed by 
them ; one a settler of the name of Wilson, and the other a free- 
man, 
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man, one William Thorp, who had been left behind from the Bri- 
tannia, and had hired himself to this Wilson as a labourer. The na- 
tives appeared in large bodies, men, women, and children, provided 
with blankets and nets to carry off the corn, of which they appeared 
as fond as the natives who lived among us, and seemed determined 
to take it whenever and wherever they could meet with opportunities. 
In their attacks they conducted themselves with much art; but 
where that failed they had recourse to force; and on the least ap- 
pearance of resistance made use of their spears or clubs. ‘To check 
at once, if possible, these dangerous depredators, Captain Paterson 
directed a party of the corps to be sent from Parramatta, with in- 
structions to destroy as many as they could meet with of the wood 
tribe ( Bé-dia-gal) ; and, in the hope of striking terror, to erect gib- 
bets in different places, whereon the bodies of all they might kill 
were to be hung. It was reported, that several of these ssid were 
killed in consequence of this order; but none of their bodies being 
found, (perhaps if any were killed they were carried off by their 
companions, ) the number could not be ascertained. Some prisoners 
however were taken, and sent to Sydney; one man, (apparently a 
cripple,) five women, and some children. One of the women, with 
a child at her breast, had been shot through the shoulder, and the 
same shot had wounded the babe. They were immediately placed 
jn a hut near our hospital, and every care taken of them that huma- 
nity suggested. ‘The man was said, instead of being a cripple, to 
have been very active about the farms, and instrumental in some of 
the murders which had been committed. Ina short time he found 
means to escape, and by swimming reached the north shore in safety; 
whence, no doubt, he got back to his friends. Captain Paterson 
hoped, by detaining the prisoners and treating them well, that some 
good effect might result ; but finding, after same time, that coercion, 
not attention, was more likely to answer his ends, he sent the women 
back. While they were with us, the wounded child died, and one of 
the women was delivered of a boy, which died immediately. On 
our withdrawing the party, the natives attacked a farm nearly op- 
posite Richmond Hill, belonging to one William Rowe, and put him 
and a very fine child to death; the wife, after receiving several 
wounds, crawled down the bank, znd concealed herself among some 
reeds half immersed in the river, where she remained a considerable 
time without assistance: being at length found, this poor creature, 
after having seen her husband and her child slaughtered before her 
eyes, was brought into the hospital at Parramatta, where she re- 
covered, though slowly, of her wounds.’ 


Among the inhabitants of this colony in October 1795, were 
Mr. Muir the democratic Scottish advocate, and Messrs. Jos. 
Gerald, Palmer, Skirving, and Margarot, all sentenced to 
reside here for sedition. Of Mr, Gerald, the author says, 


‘ In this gentleman we saw, that not even elegant manners, (evi- 
dently caught from good company,) great abilities; and a happy 
mode of Taciay them in the best point of view, the gifts of nature 
matured by education, could (because he misapplied them) save him 
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from lending an exile, to call him by no worse a name, on a barba- 
rous shore, where the few who were civilized must pity, while they 


admired him. He arrived in a very weak and impaired state of 
health.’ 


Mr. Gerald did not recover the shock which his constitution 
had suffered. 


¢ At three inthe morning of the 16th ae) he breathed his last. 
A consumption which accompanied him from England, and which all 
his wishes and efforts to shake off could not overcome, at length 
brought him to that period when, perhaps, his strong enlightened 
mind must have perceived how full of vanity and vexation of spirit 
were the busiest concerns of this world; and into what a narrow 
limit was now to be thrust that frame which but of late trod firmly 
in the walk of life, elate and glowing with youthful hope, glorying 
in being a martyr to the cause which he termed that of Freedom, 
and considering as an honour that exile which brought him to an un- 
timely grave *. He was followed in three days after by another 
victim to mistaken opinions, Mr. William Skirving. A dysentery 
was the apparent cause of his death, but his heart was broken. In 
the hope ot receiving remittances from England, which might enable 
him to proceed with spirit and success in farming, of which he ap- 
peared to have a thorough knowledge, he had purchased from dif- 
ferent persons, who had ground to sell, about one hundred acres of 
land adjacent to the town of Sydney. He soon found that a farm 
near the sea-coast was of no great value. His attention and his ef- 
forts to cultivate the ground were of no avail. Remittances he re- 
ceived none ; he contracted some little debts, and found himself ne- 
glected by that party for whom he had sacrificed the dearest connexions 
in life, a wife and family ; and finally yielded to the pressure of this 
accumulated weight. Among us, he was a pious, honest, worthy 
character. Inthis settlement his political principles never manifested 
themselves ; but all his solicitude seemed to be, to evince himself the 
friend of human nature. Reguiescat in pace !” 


Mr. Muir, it is generally known, escaped from the settle- 
ment.—The author thus speaks of his departure : 


¢ On the morning of the 18th the Otter sailed for the north-west 
coast of America. In her went Mr. Thomas Muir (one of the per- 
sons sent out in the Surprise for sedition) and several other convicts 
whose sentences of transportation were not expired. Mr. Muir con- 
ceived that in withdrawing (though clandestinely ) from this country, 
he was only asserting his freedom; and meant, if he should arrive 
in safety, to enjoy what he deemed himself to have regained of it in 
America, until the time should come when he might return *o his 
own country with credit and comfort. He purposed practising at the 
American bar as an advocate ; a point of information which he left 





¢ * He was buried in the — of a little spot of ground which 
he had purchased at Farm Cove. Mr. F. Palmer, we understood, 
had written his epitaph at large.’ 
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behind him ina letter. In this country he chiefly passed his time 
in literary ease and retirement, living out of the town at a little spot 
of ground which he had purchased for the purpose of seclusion.’ 


Besides these gentlemen, whose characters were so public, 
there was another person in the settlement who had obtained 


equal or greater celebrity, viz. George Barrington *, of pick- 


pocket notoriety. He came cut in September 1791, and on 
his arrival the governor employed him at a small settlement at 
Toongabbe, in a situation which was likely to attract the 
envy and hatred of the convicts in proportion as he might be 
vigilant and inflexible. He was firft placed as a subordinate 
and next as a principal watchman; in which offices he was 
diligent, sober, and impartial, and rendered himself so emi- 
nently serviceable, that the governor resolved to draw him 
from the line of convicts; and, with the instrument of his eman- 
cipation, he received a grant of thirty acres of land in an eligible 
Situation near Parramatta. He was afterward made a peace- 
oflicer, and thus * not only received a reward for past good 
conduct, but an incitement to continue it; and through the 
governor’s liberality, he found himself, though not so absolutely 
free as to return to England at his own pleasure, yet enjoying 
the immunities of a free-man, a settler, a civil-officer, in whose 
integrity much confidence was placed.’ 

Towards the close of 1796, the colony had acquired a de- 
gree of strength which seemed to ensure its future prosperity. 
Not only the necessary edifices were raised for the habitations 
of its people, but some for the purposes of religion, amuse- 
ment, &c. A play-house had been erected at the expence of 
some persons who performed in it for their own emolument, 
and who admitted auditors at one shilling each. A convenient 
church had been built; a printing-press had been set up; the 
civil court was open for the revovery of debts by action, and 
for proving wills ; licences had been issued to regulate the sale of 
spirits; and passayge-boats were established for the convenience 
of communication between the different settlements. In the 
houses of individuals, were to be found most of the comforts 
and not a few of the luxuries of life; and, in a word, the for- 
mer years of famine, toil, and difficulty, were now exchanged 
for those of plenty, ease, and pleasure. 

The quantity of ground at this time in cultivation was 
5419 acres; of which 2547 were occupied by settlers.—The 





* When Mr. B. received sentence, a gentleman pleasantly ob- 
served that “* government had determined to cure that, person’s ma- 
lady, by sending him to a place where there were no pockets to 
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number of persons in New South Wales and its dependencies 
amounted to 4848. ‘The price of labour, however, compared 
with the prices of provisions, (as given in Mr. Collins’s Tables,) 
does not appear so high as to enable the workman to live very 
comfortably. He who receives but three shillings for his day’s 
work, and gives two shillings for a pound of mutton, fifteen 
pence for a pound of pork, and haif of that sum for a pound 
of flour, will scarcely derive from his mere labour the support 
necessary for a family. 

That many things are yet wanted to give full effect to the 
advantages which the colony now enjoys, Mr. Collins de- 
clares in: the following paragraph ; with which he concludes 
his account : 


¢ The want at this time of several public buildings in the settle- 
ment has already been mentioned. ‘T’o this want must be added, as 
absolutely necessary to the well-being and comfort of the settlers 
and the prosperity of the colony'in general, that of a public store, 
to be opened on a plan, though not exactly the same, yet as liberal 
as that of the Island of St. Helena, where the East-India Company 
issue to their own servants Evropeanand Indian goods, at ten per cent. 
advance on the prime cost. Considering our immense distance from 
England, a greater advance would be necessary ; and the settlers and 
others would be well satisfied, and think it equally liberal, to pay 
fifty per cent. on the prime cost of all goods brought from England ; 
for at present they pay never less than one hundred, and frequently 
one thousand per cent. on what they have occasion to purchase. It 
may be supposed that government would not choose to open an ac- 
count, and be concerned in the retail of goods; but any individual 
would find it to his interest to do this, particularly if assisted by go- 
vernment in the freight; and the inhabitants would gladly prefer the 
manufactures of their own country to the sweepings of the Indian 
bazars. 

¢ The great want of men in the colony must be supplied as soon 
as a peace shall take place; but the want of respectable settlers may, 
perhaps, be longer felt ; by these are meant men of property, with 
whom the gentlemen of the colony could associate, and who should 
be thoroughly experienced in the business of agriculture. Should 
such men ever arrive, the administration of justice might assume a 
less military appearance, and the trial by jury, ever dear and most 
congenial to Englishmen, be seen in New South Wales. 

¢ That we had not a thorough knowledge of the coast fron Van 
Dieman’s Land as far as Botany Bay, though to be regretted, was 
not to be wondered at. As a survey of the coast cannot very con- 
veniently be made by any of the ships belonging to the settlement, 
it must be the business of government to provide proper vessels and 
persons for this service ; and it-is to be hoped that we shall not be 
much longer without a knowledge of the various ports, harbours, 
and rivers, and of the soil and productions of the country to the seuth- 


ward of the principal settlement.’ 
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In another Article, we shall take notice of the account which 
Mr Collins gives of Norfolk Island, and of the manners, cus- 
toms, &c. &c. of the natives of these distant shores. 


[ To be continued. | Wal.,.e. 
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Arr. Il. Analysis of Researches into the Origin and Progress of Hise 
torical Time, trom the Creation to the Accession of C. Caligula 
an Attempt to ascertain the Dates of the more notable Events in 
Ancient Universal History by Astronomical Calculation; the 
mean Quantity of Generations, proportionate to the~Standard of 
Natural Life, in the several Ages of the World; Magistracies, 
National Epochs, &c. ; and to connect, by an accurate Chrono- 
logy, the Times of the Hebrews with these of the co-existent 
Pagan Empires; interspersed with Remarks on Archbishop Usher’s 
Annals of the Old and New Testament. Subjoined is an Appen- 

_ dix; containing Strictures on Sir Isaac Newton’s Chronology of 
Ancient Kingdoms, and on Mr. Falconer’s Chronological Tables, 
from Solomon to the Death of Alexander the Great. By the Rev. 
Robert Walker, Rector of Shingham, Norfolk. 8vo. pp. 460. 
7s. Boards. Cadell, Jun. and Davies. 1798. 


N a late Number of our work *, we reviewed a chronological 
publication of a learned and very modest author; and now 
we have before us the production of a writer of some learning 
but of less diffidence. Mr. Walker (though, as far as we know, 
himself a novus homo in the world of letters) writes with an 
air of presumption which is hardly conceivable. Mr. Faiconer’s 
Tables * are sent by Mr. W., without ceremony, to ‘ those aro= 
matic repositories, where pepper, odours, and frankincense are 
sold.’ ‘The Doctors Jackson and Kennicott are ‘ expert practi- 
tioners in the court of calumny ;’ and the author of a late 
English version of the Pentateuch, who is elsewhere called 
© one Geddes,’ is a Romish impostor. Why? Because he has 
had: the temerity to prefer the Septuagint chronology, in the 
eleventh chapter of Genesis, to that of the present Hebrew 
text? 

‘We have always thought that any writer might adopt either 
the Hebrew, or the S amaritan, or the Greek computations in 
the Bible, without meriting abuse. Very learned chronologers 
and deep critics have defended each of them; and if Mr. W. 
imagines that he can prop his own favourite system by such illi-« 
beral reflections, he will undoubtedly find himself much de- 
ceived: but what can we think of an author who calls the 
Greek translators themselves £ a set of men of whose abilities 
their version gives a very contemptible specimen; and whcse 
want of principle, in giving their sanction to the absurd fictions 
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* See Rev. vol. xxiv. N.S. p. 9. 2) 
Rey. Noy. 1798. T of 
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of Paganism, in opposition to the authority of a venerable re- 
cord, (which they were under sacred obligations to translate 
with fidelity,) transmits their infamy to all ages ?}—Who in-= 
formed Mr. W. that those translators did not faithfully render 
the venerable record, from which they made their version ? 
Who told him that the record, which they had before them, 
was the same with the present Hebrew copy ?—This is the 
very point in question, which has not been evidently settled : 
though, in our apprehension, every presumption is in favour of 
the Greek chronology. 

Mr. W. has a just right to defend the Hebrew computation, 
if he is really persuaded of its superior merit: but he ought 
to have defended it as a scholar and a gentleman. Let us now 
sée, however, what this great master in I/rael has done tawards 
the perfection of chronology. 

He begins by telling us that Usher’s annals are constructed 
on an erroneous hypothesis; this we all know, but it is a 
matter of very little importance whether the date of Christ’s 
birth be placed four years later, or four years sooner, than the 
exact time when it really happened. Kepler, more than 100 
years ago, thought that he had demonstrated that our Saviour 
was born full five years before the commencement of the vul- 
gar ra: ‘ demonstratum puto natum esse Fesum ... quinque folie 
dis annis ante principium era hodierne;” and if any thing in an- 
tient chronology can amount to a demonstration, Kepler’s rea 
soning is entitled to that appellation :—but, though the year of 
Christ’s birth, with respect to posterior time, is almost abso-~ 
jutely certain, it is far otherwise with respect to prior time: 
for in what precise year, from the creation, Jesus was born, 
no man has been able to demonstrate: nor is the subject, in 
our opinion, capable of demonstration. From some inter- 
mediate epochs, the year may be nearly guessed: but, from the 
zra of the creation, all is mere conjecture and uncertainty. How 
should it beotherwise? We have noother chronological memoirs 
for almost half the period, than such as are found in the Hebrew 
writings, ; and in these we have three different computations ; 
neither of which perhaps is exactly true. We say three com- 
putations; for, with Mr. Walker’s leave, we consider the Sep- 
tuagint version and the Samaritan text as of at least equal 
credibility with the present Hebrew copy. 

Granting, however, that which of necessity we need not 
grant, that the present Hebrew copy is a genuine record, which 
has in no respect been mutilated or altered, it will not follow 
that from it alone the precise year of Christ’s birth can be as- 
certained. Have chronologists yet been able to adjust and re- 
duce the various dates and years mentioned in the Hebrew 
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Scriptures, to one regular and certain series of chronology ? 
The proof that they have not is their perpetual disagreement. 
-—The ages of the patriarchs, if the Hebrew copies be genuine, 
fix the deluge at A. M. 1656: but, from that period, he must 
be a conjurer indeed who shall be able to reconcile the biblical 
dates, and furnish a connected chronological chain to the zra 
of Jesus Christ. The chronology of the Judges and Kings. is 
attended with insuperable difficulties; and almost every new 
writer frames to himself a new system, in order to solve them, 
Mr. W. has laboured in the same field, with as little success, 
we think, as some of his predecessors; and the chronological 
knowlege which he has added to the common stock is neither 
great nor precious. 

That our readers may form some judgment of this work, we 
give the second chapter entire; with avery few remarks on 
some particular parts of it : : 


© Firft Age of the World. 
© Chronology of the Pentateuch. Events and Dates. 





A.M. J.P. B.C. A.M. J.P. B.C. 
ANNALS - O 709 ARRANGEMENTS O 705 
Creation - E 710 4004* I 706 4008 
Deluge ends 1656 2365 2349 1657 2362 2351 


‘ A scheme of the primeval week, according to both computations, 
is thus exhibited : 


ANNALS. October. ARRANGEMENTS. October. 
Days of the week 1 23 B. Days of the week - 1 22 m. 
2 24 m. 2 23 t. 

icin + 3 25 t. 3 24 We 

4 26 w. tin & © 4 25 th. 

5 27 th. 5 26 f. 

, 6 28 f. 6 27 s. 
God blessed and 7 29 s. _ sanctified the viith day 7 28 G. 


‘ By this scheme it is evident, that the very respectable author, 
conformably to the general opinion of the age in which he wrote, 
supposed that Saturday was the viith day of the primeval, and of all 
the subsequent weeks from the creation; and that the change from 
the seventh to the first day of the week, first took place from the day 
on which Christ rose from'the dead. Misled by this problematical 
hypothesis, the very learned Metropolitan chose for the source of his 
calculations the number of the Julian period 710, which was not the 





‘ * The Primate’s confusion of terms is here exemplified. A.M. 1 
is placed in coincidence with the 4004th before the Christian era. He 
means the vulgar computation; whereas A. M. 4004 1s in truth the 
historical year of Christ’s birth, and the 4th before, (but not includ- 
ing,) the common term A. D. 1. which last is coincident with the 


number of the Julian Period 4714.’ 
T 2 first, 
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first, but the fifth from the origin of things. By the scheme of the 
Aunals Saturday, the 29th October, was the day, which the Creator _ 
blessed and consecrated, in its periodical returns, for rest and devo- 

tion. But in the proposed Arrangements, which, agreeably to the 
sacred chronology, assign to the creation anearlier date by four years, 
Sunday, the 28th October, was the seventh of the primeval week, and 
its repetitions were observed by the patriarchs, from Adam to Moses, 
as the weekly Sabbath. At the Exodus the day of holy rest was 
transferred from the seventh of the patriarchal, to the first of the Mo- 
saical, week ; and at the resurrection of Christ the fitst of the Jewish 
_ and Christian week, was, and still continues, astronomically coinci= 

dent, in the rotation of weeks, with the primeval Sabbath. 

‘ The proofs which establish this conclusion cannot be specified, 
much less set forth at large, in this brief Analysis. Suffice it to ob- 
serve, I. That in the year before, (but not including,) the first of 
the Christian era, 4008, the autumnal equinox fell within the limits of 
the 25th October. 2. That the two great luminaries were set in the 
firmament of heaven on the fourth day of the creation week. Accord 
ing to the ARRANGEMENTS, the moon was full, and the sun in Libra, 
on Thursday the 25th October in that week. But in the annats 
the 25th October was Tuesday, the third of the week *. 3. If the 
calculation be framed on the principle of astronomical, (not Julian 
years, ) and consequently on the hypothesis. of stationary equinoxes 5 
—if likewise this calculation be continued progressively to A. D. 
1792—the 28th October fell on a Sunday, the seventh of the patri- 
archal, but the first both of the Jewish and the Christian week +. 
Thus is the uniform rotation of weeks ascertained during the lapse of 
58 centuries, now past. Should it be the will of the Almighty to 
continuc the planetary revolutions 58 centuries more, Sunday will 
again fall on the 28th October, in the year of the world 11,600. 
With the fundamental principle of the ANNALS, this uniform, and 
invariable, series of weeks 1s incompatible. 

¢ The Mosaical chronclogy is constructed on the genealogy of the 
patriarchs; the age of each father at the birth of each specified son, 
respectively, being exactly defined, the sum of the intervals between 
the several descents, independently on the duration of particular lives, 
constitutes the measure of the distinct pericds from the creation to 
the deluge ; thence to the sojourning of Abraham ; and thence to the 
Exodus. 

‘ In the first and second of these periods each specified year of 
procreation is counted from and to the autumnal equinox. For ex- 
ample ¢ Adam lived 130 years and begat Seth.” The 130th of the 
father’s life is continued to the subsequent autumnal equinox, and 
from that cardinal point is computed the first year of the son. This 
isthe general rule. Otherwise the same year would be twice counted. 

‘ This first age of the world comprehends 1657 expanded years, 
ending with the six hundredth and first year of Noah’s life. 





¢ * See the Scheme.’ ' 
¢ + Consult the almanacks for that year.’ 


© Stages 
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© Stages of the Flood for astronomical Stile, according to the Hebrew and 
Roman, Calendars. 


‘ In the first series of columns are expressed the numbers, names, 
and days, of the patriarchal months. On the same line, in the second 
series, are marked the names and days of the Roman months; and the 
column on the margin to the right exhibits the alphabetical signatures 
for the days of the primitive week, the Sabbaths being characterised 


by capitals. ‘The numbers in the column to the left, denote the days 
of the flood. 


A.M. 1655. ) IX.M. Tisri 00 Oct. 23 M. 
I 24 te 
1656. visible. Cinal T 25 w. 
2 26 th. 
3 27 f, 
4 28 s. 
5 29 A. 
Yet seven days, and I will ; 
pO eR ; II Marchesy an | 10 Dec. 3 A. 
1 After seven days the wa- 
ters of the flood - 6. 10 A. 
40 1657. The flood was 40 
day a upon the earth - III Casleu 26 Jan. 18 th. 
The wat iled , 
150 Boy om Ere c nan VII Abib 16 May 8t . 
151 Thearkrested -~ - 17 9 w. 
225 Mountain top seen X Tamuz 1 July 22 G. 
265 After 40 days a raven sent 
forth $ , XI Ab I] Sept. I Se 
272 After seven days a dove 19 8 s. 
279 After seven days the dove we onit 
a second time - ie 
286 After seven days the dove 
ne 9 one aia xa Elul :: 3 
319 The ark uncovered © in & I Tisri 1 Oct. 25 th. 


375 Go forth of the ark, thou 


and thy wife, &c. ee Marchesyvan 27 Dec. 20 th. 


‘ That inestimable monument of astronomical antiquity, Noah’s 
journal, specifies several chronological characters, which define the 
number and quantity of the patriarchal months, and explain the me; 
chanism of the Hebrew year, in its primitive form. Hence the 
author of these papers constructed a table in expanded days. In the 
preceding scheme, those only which are historically mentioned, sub- 
sequent to the first week, it was judged proper to insert.’ 

We have no objection to Mr. Walker’s new arrangements, 
because we think it a matter of little moment whether he or 
Usher be in the right: though we believe that, were the 
learned Usher alive, he would easily refute all that our author 
has said against his chronology of the O. T’.:—but, when Mr. 
W. draws from his arrangements this conclusion, that the pre- 


e% sent 
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sent Sunday is the primeval Sabbath, we must insist on some 
better proofs than he has given in this analysis ; and which, he 
confesses, cannot be specified in so brief a work: yet it is a work 
of more than 400 closely printed pages. 

In order to complete what he calls an ¢ inestimable monu- 
ment of astronomical antiquity, Noah’s journal,’ Mr. Walker 
makes Noah send forth the dove seven days after the sendin 
forth of the raven: but he surely did not find this in Noah’s 
journal, nor in Noah’s journalist. ‘The Scripture says; ** Also 
he sent forth a dove from him :” but no mention is made of 
seven days between that emission and the emission of the raven: 
—yet seven days were necessary for Mr. W.’s almanac. 

In the second age of the world, Mr. W. differs from Usher 
only one year in the following dates—termination of the flood— 
birth of Arphaxad—birth of Pelig—the difperfion of Babel—birth 
of Abraham, and the death of Terah ; which he places A. M. 
2084. 

The third age furnishes a greater difference. ‘The vocation 
of Abraham is laid by Usher, A. M. 2083; by Walker 2079. 

‘Usher fixes the birth of Isaac in 2108; Walker in 2109. Ac- 
cording to Usher, Jacob is born in 2168; to Walker, 2169.— 


The Exodus is placed by Usher in 2513 5 by Walker two years 
later. 


¢ With this latter term (says our author) began a new reckonin 
by weeks, months, and years; the seventh day of the week, and the 
seventh month of the year, as counted from the creation, (that is, 
from the last day of the primeval week,) having become respectively 
the first of the new series. 

‘ From Sunday the 28th October, when the Almighty rested from 
all his works, to Saturday the 27th April, when the first passover 
was solemnized in Egypt, the intermediate space, as defined by the 
sacred historian, 1s precisely 2514 solar tropical years, and 26 weeks 
wanting one day; for the weck of the Exodus consisted of but six 
natural days. On the morning of the seventh day, after midnight, 
all the hosts of the Lord went out from Egypt. That day, the 
weekly Sabbath from the creation, being signalized by the departure 
of the twelve tribes, was thenceforth, on all its subsequent returns, 
accounted the first of the Mosaical week ; and Saturday, the sixth by 
the patriarchal computation, observed as the Sabbath of the Israelites. 

‘ In the year of the Exodus, Abib, or Nisan, began on Sunday, 
coincident with the 14th April, whence all the sacred years of the 
Hebrews were computed, according to the course of the moon. From 
the first paschal new moon to Pentecost, the historical transactions, 
with their dates in the Hebrew and Roman calendar, for N.S, are 
thus exhibited, in correspondent lines and columns.’ 


All this is wonderful: but how came Mr. W. to the know- 
lege of it? We trust that he will be able to tell us in his 
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Jarger work of Researches, in two volumes in quarto, which he 
announces. 

The following events, posterior to the Exodus, are thus 
fixed by Mr. W.: 

Death of Moses 40 years afterward. 

Death of Joshua 80. 

War with Eglon 166. 

Gideon’s victory 293. 

Death of Eli 
These, and the other dates in the table, the reader who has 
inchnation and leisure may peruse in the work, and compare 
with Usher, Bedford, and Vignoles. 

It will not be expected that we should follow our author 
through all his tables and corrections. Of one, however, we 
must say a word ortwo. In his chronology of Saul’s reign, 
we find the following remark, quoted from Dr. Wall : 


* Theancient Hebrews expressed numbers, not by words at length, 
but by alphabetical characters. In the first clause the numerical sig- 
natures were probably .( 3% 9 32.) and these being accidentally omitted, 
YEAR in the singular number only remained: in the second clause 
may have stood 99 40, which in transcribing was mistaken for 5 20. 
‘The whole verse thus completed is, ** Saul was 31 years old when 
he began to reign, and he ee 40 years over Israel.’” Wall adds, 
‘¢ Abp. Usher, adhering stifly to the words, mangled as they are, 
fas very much disturbed his own chronology.” 


We did not expect that this critical observation would be 
adopted by Mr. W.: for we imagined that he considered the 
Hebrew text as uncorrupted and unmutilated. If a /amed and 
an aleph, and a mem, were all dropt out of the text in a single 
verse, and these letters all numerical signatures; why, in the 
genealogies of the postdiluvian patriarchs, may not a numeri- 
cal signature have likewise fallen; and why may not those de- 
fective numbers be corrected in the Greek translation and 
Josephus, as Wall and Walker would correct the passage in 
Samuel, from the reading of an old scholiast in Bos, and from 
the 13th ch. of Acts? 

We meet with another remark of the same kind, p. 75, in 
the chronology of Ahaziah; where the author thinks, and 
thinks with justice, that the number 42, in the. present He- 
brew text of Chronicles, should, from one of Kennicott’s 
MSS., the Syr. and Arab. versions, and the parallel place in 
Kings, be altered to 42 *. 

In truth, as Mr. W. advances, and finds it necessary to de- 
part from the Hebrew text, he grows more reasonable in his 





* A similar critique is found, p. 258, with respect to Josiah. 
T 4 assertions, 
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assertions. ‘At p. 206 he confesses that, in the genealogy of 
Benjamin in the Pentateuch, errors are manifest: © but how 
(says he) can the critics account for the corruption of the He- 
brew text? It has unhappily escaped the sagacity of the far 
greater number. Natural is the conjecture, that some scribe 
or owner of a copy, without the least design of an interpola- 
tion, (he means, of interpolating,) might mark on the margin of 
Genesis, xlvi. 21. notes of reference to parallel passages. Ano- 
ther, afterwards, suspecting a deficiency in the numbers, and 
thinking the correction proper and necessary, might take the 
grandsons into the text *.’ ‘This is a concession with which, 
from Mr. W., we are well pleased : it is more, perhaps, than 
the greatest adversary to the present Hebrew text would de- 
mand. We will only say that, if there were copyists daring 
enough to thrust into the text of the Pentateuch a register of 
six names from the book of Chronicles, it is a bad specimen of 
Jewish accuracy, or Jewish honesty. 

From sacred chronology, Mr. Walker makes occasional excur- 
sions into that of the Greeks ‘and Romans: but still with a re- 
ference to the co-existent Hebrew magistrates, or to the chrono- 
logy of the Gospel. 

An Appendix of 117 pages contains str‘ctures on Sir Isaac 
Newton’s chronology; in which are some observations not 
unworthy of the attention of those who make chronology 
their particular study, or deem it of very great importance to 


ascertain the year and day of minute or memorable events. ods 





Arr. III. Picturefque Views on the River Wye, from its Source at 
Plinlimmon Hiil, to its Junction with the Severn below Chepstow: 
with Observations on the Public Buildings, and other Works of 
Art, in its Vicinity. By Samuel Ireland, Author of ‘ A Pictur- 
esque Tour through Holland, Brabant, and Part of France ;” and 
of ** Picturesque Views on the River Thames, Medway, Warwick- 
shire Avon, &c.”? Royal Octavo. pp. 159. 11. 16s. Boards. 
Faulder. 1797. 


1" is properly observed by the author of this volume, thats 
‘among the:numerous rivers with which our Island is so 
richly ornamented and fertilized, the Wye, our present subject 
of investigation, though in no very widely extended course, 
and itself only a tributary stream, is yet in the production of 
the sublime, of the grand and majestic, proudly eminent above 
its fellows. In a course of about eighty miles, the utmost 
distance it measures from its source,. to its junction with 
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the Severn, so various and such an interesting picturesque 
scenery is perhaps no where to be found, either in this or any 
other country.’ 


Mr. I. thus farther explains the nature of his subject, and 
the mode which he has chosen to illustrate and delineate it : 


‘ Nature and Art have most happily combined in opening their 
richest stores to diversify and spread fertility, grandeur and’ beauty 
over the country through which it flows: for its environ is not less 
highly distinguished and dressed by the hand of art with castles, ab- 
bies, and villas beautifully seated on its banks, than it is itself fa- 
voured by nature, in the striking ‘interchange of shoal and flood, 
wood and rock, meadow and precipice. With so much, and in so 
many various ways to allure and interest, it was not possible that all 
its charms could have escaped either the penetrating eye of Taste and 
Genius, or the pencil! of the inquisitive, refined, and systemati- 
cal Amateur, and accordingly many of its most striking features 
have employed the pens and the pencils of our Writers and Art- 
ists; but they have, all of them, been either detached views aud 
single objects, or, if more has been comprehended in the design of 
the amateur or artist, the execution has been partial, imperfect, or 
foreign to the subject. The whole has never been fully exhibited to 
the eye of the lover of the scenes of nature faithfully delineated. One 
ingenious author indeed has given observations upon the river, and 
such as have unquestionably merited the high commendations th 
have received from the admirers of the picturesque and beautiful : 
and he has accompanied his observations with drawings. He does 
not however profess to give exact representations, or portraits of the 
various objects that present themselves, but aims rather at exhibiting 
their general effect on the eye, when considered technically, and ag 
picturesque forms, by the learned and professed artist. 

¢ Without interfering therefore with the plan of that much ad- 
mired writer, or arrogating to himself superior science or knowledge 
of his subject, the author of this work has, in conformity with his’ 
original intention, selected this river from amongst those not yet de- 
scribed, in order to complete his history of the principal rivers of this 
country: and, unable as he feels himself to render justice to the dig- 
nity of his subject, he builds his claim to public favor, on the fidelity 
with which he flatters himself he has delineated the scenery. He 
would wish, and it is his aim, that his drawings should, like the 


transparent mirror of his stream, truly reflect the landscape that exists’ 


around, as well as the objects that decorate its banks. And, content 
with the simple charms and varieties of nature, he cannot prevail upon 
himself to contemplate in every winding of the stream the forms of 
his own idea, the image of his own mind and its complicated same. 
ness, reflected again, and again; but gives to his reader that, which, 
if he visits the spot, he trusts he will find, and, if the spot is known 
to him already, he assures himself he will recognize.’ 


This concluding remark seems to convey ansimplied censure 
on the drawings of a contemporary writer and artist, (Mr. 
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Gilpin,) for * complicated sameness, &c.’; while the author 
assumes to himself the merit of always exhibiting every variety 
of nature. We will remind him, however, of one truth, which 
Ais own drawings tend remarkably to exemplify: viz. That 
there are many scenes in nature which are beautiful, but which 
‘do not form a proper assemblage of objects to be represented 
ina picture. A view may be too extensive, or too partial ; too 
complicated, (the case with the generality of Mr. Ireland’s pic- 
tures, ) or too simpic ; to afford a fit subject for a painter’s choice. 
Now certainly he who, amida variety of beautiful scenery, can 
reject that which is not suitable to the display «° the powers 
of his art, and bring forwards only that which docs suit, de- 
serves the praise of being a skilful artist; and such pratse 
{generally speaking) we cannot in justice withhold from Mr, 
Gilpin, nor with unsparing hand bestow on Mr. Ireland. 
The following extract will afford a specimen of the author’s 
descriptive powers: 
¢ Descending towards the new Weir by a course rot less rugged 
than that by which we ascended, the fatigue we had undergone was 
amply repaid by the gratification we received in some of the most 
beautiful views that can be imagined. These presented themselves 
through the various breaks of the rocks, or openings of the surround- 
ang woods with which they are enriched. The serpentine winding of 
the river, and the vast prominencies and fantastic forms of the rocks 
mm its vicinity, give an air of solemn gloom and grandeur to the scene. 
From the approach to the Weir, the annexed view was selected ; it 
comprises all the principal objects that could be admitted within the 
limits of a scale so circumscribed. The innumerable circumstances 
that aid this grand and sublime scene, are such as to render it almost 
zmpossible for the pencil to reader it justice. The iron forges on the 
opposite side of the river, not less from their appearance than from 
the important purposes they answer in human life, give an interest to 
this effect of nature, while the awful sound of the iron hammers beat- 
ing the fiery mass, awakens in the mind new sensations giving dignity 
and grandeur to the subject. This picturesque scene is much height- 
ened by the immense volumes of sparkling smoak that are continually 
issuing from the forges, these give a pleasing though transitory re- 
lief to the sombre and distant hills, that terminate the view. Around 
these works are scattered great masses of haif-burned ore, coal, and 
cinders, and interspersed on the barren and extensive moor in the 
vicinity, are many humble cottages of the various workmen employed 
in the manufactory. The roaring of the wateis from the cascade of 
the Weir adjoining to this work has grand effect, its fall 18 precipt- 
tate although at no great height, nor 1s it perceived from above the 
stream. ys r 
‘ The river here receives a considerable degree of agitation from 
the huge masses of stone, either swept down by the stream, or hurled 
from the summit of the neighbouring rocks. Here the Wye ine 
exeases in width, and its current is so strong, that it is with extra- 
ordinary 
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ordinary labour and difficulty the barges are towed up. I have seen 
eight or ten men throwing themselves on the earth on every pull, to 
‘ive force to their exertions. 

‘ In this part of the river is frequently seen a small fishing boat on 
a singular construction, called a corricle, it is ribbed with laths or 
split twigs, and is covered with a strong pitched canvas, to prevent 
its leaking, it is about five feet and a half lorg and four broad. In 
the middle is a seat that holds one man, who sits with a paddle in one 
hand while he fishes with the other. His labour finished, he throws 
the corricle over his shoulder and retires to his home. 

‘ A little below the weir the river scenery is terminated by what 
is called King Arthur’s plain, or Doward hills. To the traveller who 
is bold enough to attempt the summit of these hills, the views will 
afford ample variety both in the beautiful and sublime. Camden con- 
jectures, that on these hills there has anciently been a fortification, 
and what makes it more probable is, that in digging there for iron 
ore, and lime stone, he says ** broad arrow heads have been found, 
and not long ago, the greatest part of the bones of a gigantic person 
were found here interred, in a place that seemed to be arched over.’? 
Whatever may have been the ancient destination of this spot, its pre- 
sent attractions proceed from the very extensive and richly diversified 
prospects that present themselves from every point‘of view. Ona 
spot adjoining to the wood on the extremity of this hill, is a cavern 
that bears the name of King Arthur’s Hall; it is said to extend bya 
subterraneous passage from hence to the new weir, a distance of 
about a mile. Many fabulous and romantic tales have been attached 
to the history of this hall, but the fact appears to be simply this, that 
is was a cavern, from whence was dug a rich mine of irou ore, that 
supplied the adjoining furnaces. 

¢ A detached cluster of rocks called St. Martins’, or the three 
Sisters, somewhat resembling but much inferior to those at Coldwell, 
skirt the river in passing down, near which at a short reach called St. 
Martin’s Well, the stream is supposed to have a greater depth of 
water than in any other part. At the extremity of this reach from 
a beautiful vale, King Arthur’s plain again presents itself, assuming 
a new and castellated form, and here every stroke of the oar gives va- 
riety to the scene, and every object scems to vary its situation. The 
vast assemblage of rocks we have just contemplated, appear to vanish 
and melt into a distant hill, rising from a craggy base on the margin 
of the river.’ 


In his description of Chepstow castle, Mr. Ireland introduces 
the following anecdote : 


‘ In the civil dissensions of the last century, this castle was con- 
sidered of great importance to both parties, and a garrison was con- 
tinued here after the restoration. A spacious apartment is still shewn 
in which Henry Martin, one of the king’s judges, was confined a 
close prisoner for twenty-seven years. 

§ The life of this remarkable man was spared, he having surren- 
dered himself conformable to the proclamation issued, when that event 
took place. His estates in Berkshire, which were considerable, were 
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sequestered, and here he residered till 1680, when according to An- 
thony Wood, he died suddenly while at dinner, at the age of 78. 
He was buried in Chepstow church, and on his tomb-stone were en- 
graved the following lines. As they are now obliterated and are said 
to have been written by himself, they may be thought worth pre- 
serving. The epitaph is an acrostic. 
* HERE, SEPTEMBER THE NINTH, 
WAS BURIED 
A TRUE ENGLISHMAN, 
‘Who in Berkshire, was well known 
To love his country’s freedom *bove his own; 
But being immured full twenty year, 
Had time to write as doth appear 
HIS EPITAPH. 
H ere or elsewhere, (all’s one to you, to me,) 
E arth, air, or water, gripes my ghostly dust, 
N one knows how soon to be by fire set free; 
R eader if you an oft-try’d rule will trust, 
Y ouw’ll gladly do and suffer what you must. 


M y time was spent in serving you, and you 

A. nd death’s my pay, it seems, and welcome too, 
R evenge destroying but itself, while I, 

T o birds of prefy leave my old cage and fly. 
Examples preach to the eye: care then, mine says, 
N ot how you end, but how you spend your days. 


© Some years after its interment, by order of the then clergyman, 
the body was removed to an obscure situation, that the church might 
not be disgraced by containing the ashes of a regicide.’ 

This work is to be considered as a single link of a chain 
formed by the industrious hand of the present artist. It come 
menced with his Picturesque ‘Tour through Holland, Brabant, 
and France; see Rev. N.S, vol. v. p.93. The Views on 
the River Thames, &c. 2 vols. came next *, and were suc- 
ceeded by the beauties of the River Medway; see Rev. vol. 
xvi. N.S. p. 65.——-The present work is the next in order of 
succession; and we are informed by the author’s preface, that 
‘ The Picturesque Views of the Severn are in great forwards 
ness, and will, it is presumed, be ready for publication in 
2 vols. royal 8vo. in the course of next (the present) year.’ 

The number of plates in this volume is thirty-one; the 
scenery is, in general, pleasing; some of the views are very 


interesting ; and most of them are romantic. 0 
@ 





* See M. R. vol. xii. N.S. pr 51I. 
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Arr. IV. An Essay on the comparative Advantages of Vertical and 
Horizontal Wind-Mills: Containing a Description of an Hori- 
zontal Wind-Mill and Water-Mill, upon a new Construction ;. and 
explaining the Manner of applying the same Principle to Pumps, 
Sluices, Methods for moving Boats or Vessels, &c. &c. With 
Plates. By Robert Beatson, Esq. F.R.S.E. Honorary Member 
of the Board of Agriculture, Member of the Society of London 
for the Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures and Commerce, and 
of the Royal Highland Socicty of Scotland, and late of his Majesty?s 
Corps of Royal Engineers. 8vo. 2s. 6d. I. and J, Taylor. 1768, 


ga, principle on which the horizontal mill is constructed’ b: 
Mr. Beatson is, we think, very simple, and the method 
of getting the sails back seems ingenious and practicable. In 
stating, however, the velocity with which the sails of an hori- 
zontal mill may move, we are of opinion that the author has 
not attended to a circumstance which will restrict the velocity, 
and confine it within certain limits : we mean the resistance of 
the air against the back part of the sail, which must always 
take ;place when any point in the sail moves with a velocity 
greater than that of the wind.—Let us attend to the author’s 
statement: 


« Those who have only been accustomed to vertical wind-mills, 
and who have never seen a proper horizontal one, argue in favour of 
the former, that they will sometimes revolve with greater velocity 
than even the wind itself; consequently that they must have more 
power then the horizontal mill, which, say they, cannot be made 
to move so fast as the wind. This is another proof how little the 
power and principles of the horizontal mill have hitherto been under- 
stood or attended to. 

‘ That the vertical mill will sometimes move with greater velocity 
than the wind, is not disputed;. but that can only happen when the 
mill is going empty or unloaded, or at least when meeting with but 
little resistance ; nor can it ever be the case excepting at or near the 
outer extremities of the sails, or at a considerable distance from the 
centre of motion. At those parts the sails may often move with 
greater velocity than the wind, and it is most likely they generally 
do so, otherwise the mill must be going very slow indeed ; that how- 
ever can be no argument in favour of the superiority of the vertical 
mill, as it proves nothing more than what every other mil or wheel 
possesses in a similar manner, whether vertical or horizontal; for it 
may be demonstrated, that any such wheel may be made to move with 
more yelocity than the power that moves it. Suppose, for example, 
a fly-wheel, thirty feet in diameter, turned by a handle placed cighteen 
inches from its centre; every revolution that handle makes round the 
axis of the wheel, it will describe an imaginary circle three feet in 
diameter, which is only one-tenth of the diameter of the wheel, any 
point in the circumference of which revolves in the same time, 
through ten times the space that the handle does; and therefore it 
moves ten times faster than the power that sets it in motion. If the 
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handle or moving power were placed at three feet from the centre, 
the circumference of the wheel would move five times faster ; and if 
placed at seven feet and a half (the double of which is equal to the 
radius, or semi-diameter of the wheel) it would then move at only 
twice the velocity of the acting power. So it may happen with a 
vertical or any other mill; for as the power of the wind acting upon 
the sail of a wind-mill increases upon every point of that sail, as it 
recedes from the centre, there must be a certain point or line (which 
fT shall call the line of action) where the power acting at that part 
of the sail is sufiicient to turn the mill; and if the remaining part of 
the sail between that line and the extremity of the arms is, for ex- 
periment, taken away, the mill will still continue to go round; if 
that line is supposed to be at one-fourth the length of the arm from 
the centre, and moving at only one half the velocity of the wind, that 
point of the arms at one half the distance from the centre will be 
moving with the same velocity as the wind, and the extremities will 
at the same time be moving with double that velocity : if the remain- 
‘ing part of the sail is supposed to be now added, the velocity will be 
increased ;_ if it is doubled, then the fourth part from the centre will 
move with the same velocity as the wind, and the extremities will be 
moving with four times that velocity. It is therefore evident, that 
at whatever part of the sails of a vertical windmill the line of action 
may be, those parts between that line and the extremities will move 
progressively faster, in proportion as they recede from the centre. 
The same argument will hold as to horizontal wind-mills of a proper 
construction ; for if a horizontal wind-mill is going empty or un- 
loaded, as in the former case, and is so constructed that there is little 
or no resistance on the returning side, the wind will act in a direct 
manner upon eyery part of each vane, when at right ‘angles to its 
line of direction; as in the former case, there will also be a certain 
line of action on the vane, at which the power acting is sufficient to 
turn the mill; the velocity of the different parts of the vane between 
that line and the extremities will likewise increase in proportion to 
their distance from the centre ; whatever additional sail 1s put between 
that line of action and the extremities, will of course add to the power 
and to the velocity of the mill. Supposing, therefore, that part of 
the vane at one-fourth the distance from the centre is moving with a 
velocity equal to the wind, the part at half the distance to the ex- 
tremities will be moving with twice the velocity, and the extremities 
at four times the velocity of the wind; that is, twice or four times 
its direct impulse: whereas in the vertical mills, in similar cases, it 
moves at the rate of only twice or four times its lateral impulse.’ 


Mr. B. here supposes that, if a part of the vane at one 
fourth of the distance be moving with a velocity equal to the 
wind, the part at half the distance to the extremities will be 
moving with twice the velocity, and the extremities at four 
times the voiccity of the wind; which would undoubtedly be 
the case were there no resistance against the back part of the 
vane :—but the fact is that, if a point moves with a velocity 
double that of the wind, it must move against the air with a 
relative 
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telative velocity equal to that with which the wind moves; or 
(which is the same thing in other words) with a velocity equal 
to that with which the air is impelled on the fore part of the 
vane.—Let us take a more simple case.—Suppose it possible 
that'a vane moves so that a point, bisecting the distance be- 
tween its extremity and axis, should have a velocity equal to 
that of the wind :—then all the points between the middle axis 
and the extremity would move faster than the wind; and the 
differences of their velocities and that of the wind would form 
a series of relative velocitics, where the lowest term would be 
O, and the highest term a quantity equal to that which repre- 
sents the velocity of the wind:—but, with these relative velo- 
cities, the * back part of the vane would act against the air, 
and produce a resistance greater than the power acting on the 
fore part:=-for, to the resistance and power belong equal velo- 
cities, and surfaces, but the former acts on a part at a greater 
distance from the axis than that on which the power acts—We 
have used the words resistance and power for the sake of clear. 
ness alone, and not to designate effects of a different class. 
Although we think that Mr. B. has failed in establishing 
his position that a horizontal mill, like a vertical one, may 
be made to move with any velocity,—yet his essay well de- 
serves notice for the simplicity of his principle, for its exten- 
sive application, and for the perspicuity with which he hag 


explained the machinery necessary to its action. Wood ....e. 
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Art. V. The Works of Horatio Walpole Earl of Orford. 
[ Article concluded from p. 189. ] 


eye fifth volume of this extensive collection contains the 

author’s epistolary correspondence; and here we must 
own that, in spite of his lordship’s singularities, prepossessions, 
and weaknesses, which we have freely pointed out, his letters, 
as well as his narrations vivd voce, were extremely original, 
often comic, and always amusing. 

The first of a long series of letters in this volume, * To the 
Honourable Henry Seymour (afterward Field Marshal) Con- 
way,’ written in the year 1740, when Mr. Walpole was 23 
and Mr. Conway 21 years old, has a peculiar cast of affection 
and drollery. We have at times been rather out of humour 
with our noble author: but we have pretty well made it up with 
him, in perusing the chief part of his letters to various persons ; 
in which his friendliness must conciliate esteem, while his 
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* We mean only that part of the back of the vane which is in- 
tercepted between the middle and the extremity. 
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descriptions, his knowlege of the world, his playful satire, 
wit, and humour, will fascinate the reader’s attention. A 
Tittle coolness, however, returned on observing (page 25) the 
contempt with which he treats The Pleasures of Imagination, 
and The Art of preserving Health : poems which we loved in 
our youth, and of which, in age, we have more clearly seen 
the merit. 

Being unable to allow space for many wole letters, as spe- 
cimens of the writer’s peculiar wit and humour, which often 
. depend on the application of common words and phrases to 
uncommon purposes, we shall extract some of the happiest of 
his bons mots and pleasantries, from the several series of his 
letters in the course of this most entertaining volume; the only 
one, of which the whcle contents are new to the public, 

We cannot, however, prevail on ourselves to curtail the fol- 
lowing letter to his cousin Conway, dated Twickenham, June 
Sth, 1747 ;. the former part of it is jocosely descriptive of his 
house at Strawberry-Hill, which he had then just entered, and 
which has since been so famous : 


¢ You perceive by my date that I am got into a new camp, and 
have left my tub at Windsor. It is a little play-thing-house that I 
got out of Mrs. Chenevix’s * shop, and is the prettiest bawble you 
ever saw. It is set in enamelled meadows, with philigree hedges : 

A small Euphrates through the piece is roll’d, 
cind little finches wave their wings in gold, 

‘Two delightful roads, that you would call dusty, supply me con- 
tinually with coaches and chaises: barges as solemn as barons of the 
exchequer move under my window ; Richmond-hiil and Ham-walks 
bound my profpect; but, thank God! the Thames is between me 
and the duchess of Queensberry. Dowagers as plenty as flounders 
inhabit all around, and Pope’s ghost is just now skimming under my 
window by a most poetical moonlight. I have about land enough to 
keep such-a farm as Noah’s, when he set up in the ark with a pair 
of each kind; but my cottage is rather cleaner than I believe his 
was after they had been cooped up together forty days. ‘The Che- 
nevixes had tricked it out for themselves: up two pair of stairs is 
what they call Mr. Cherevix’s library, furnished with three maps, 
one shelf, a bust of Sir Isaac Newton, and a lame telescope without 
any glasses. Lord John Sackville predecessed me here, and insituted 
certain games called cricketalia, which have been celebrated this very 
evening in honour of him in a neighbouring meadow. 

.*£ You will think I have removed my philosophy from Windsor 
with my tea-things hither ; for I am writing to you in all this tran- 
quillity while a parliament is bursting about my ears. You know it 
is going to be dissolved: I am told, you are taken care of, though 
I don’t know where, nor whether any body that chooses you will 





© * A famous toy-fhop.’ 
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quarrel with me because he does choose you, as that little bug 
——— did ; one of the calamities of my life which I have bore [borne ] 
asabominably well as I do most about which I don’t care. They say 
the Prince has taken up two hundred thousand pounds, to carry 
elections which he won’t carry: - he had much better have saved it 
to buy the parliament after it 1s chosen. A new set of peers are in 
embryo, to add more dignity to the silence of the house of lords. 

‘I make no remarks on your campaign *, because, as you say, you 
do nothing at all; which, though very proper nutriment for a think- 
ing head, does not do quite so well to write upon. If any one of 
you can but contrive to be shot upon your post, it is all we desire, 
shall look upon it as a great curiosity, and will take care to set upa 
monument to the person so slain, as we are doing by vote to captain 
—, who was killed at the begining of the action in the 
Mediterranean four years ago. In the present dearth of glory, he 
is canonized ; though, poor man! he had been tried twice the year 
before for cowardice. 

‘I could tell you much election-news, none else ; though not being 
thoroughly attentive to so important a subject, as to be sure one 
ought to be, I might now and then mistake, and give you a candi- 
date for Durham in place of one for Southampton, or name the res 
turning-officer instead of the candidate. In general, I believe, it is 
much as ufual—those sold in detail that afterwards will be sold in the 
representation—the ministers bribing jacobites to choose friends of 
their own—the name of well-wishers to the present establishment, 
and patriots, outbidding ministers that they may make the better 
market of their own patriotism :—in short, all England, under fome 
name or other, is just now to be bought and sold; though, whenever 
we become posterity and forefathers, we fhall be in high repute for 
wisdom and virtue. My great great grand-children will figure me 








with a white beard down to my girdle; and Mr. Pitt’s will believe ' 


him unspotted enough to have walked over nine hundred hot plough- 
shares, without hurting the sole of his foot. How merry my ghost 
will be, and shake its ears to hear itself quoted as a perfon of con- 
fummate prudence ! - Adieu, dear Harry! Yours ever, 


‘HOR. WALPOLE.’ 


P. 32. Comic and sarcastic reflections on the peace of 17483 
after which, he says: 


¢ Then Charles Frederick has turned all his virtd into fire-works, 
and by his influence at the Ordnance, has prepared such a spectacle 
for the proclamation of the peace as is to surpass all its predecessors 
of bouncing memory. It is to open with a concert of fifteen hundred 
hands, and conclude with sv many hundred thousand crackers all set 
to music, that all the men killed in the « ~ are to be wakened with 
the crash, as if it was the day of judgme. -, and fall a dancing, like 
the troops in the Rehearsal. I wish you could see him making squibs 
of his papillotes, and bronzed over with a patina of gunpowder, and 
talking himself still Loarser on the superiority that hig firework will 
have over the Roman naumachia.’ 








* Mr. Conway was in Flanders with William duke of Cumberland.’ 
® Rev. Noy. 1798. U At 
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At p. 42. we have an account of Mr. Hamilton’s single speech, 
and of the first Mr. Pitt’s eloquence in 1755. This was the 
earthquake year; on which subject our facetious author says : 

‘ Between the French and the earthquakes *, you have no notion 
how good we are grown ; nobody makes a suit of clothes now but of 
sackcloth turned up with ashes. The fast was kept so devoutly, that 
Dick Edgecumbe +, finding a very lean hazard at White’s, said with 
a sigh, “ Lord, how the times are degenerated! Formerly a fast 
would have brought every body hither; now it keeps every: body 
away !’? A few nights before, two men walking up the Strand, one 
said to t’other, “ Look how red the sky is! Well, thank God! 
there is to be no masquerade !”’ 

P. 57. © I believe I shall be with you on Wednesday; but I 
can take my own word so little, that I will not give it you.’ 
P. 58, speaking. of Frederic K. of Prussia, * If he sets over 
night in a defeat, he always rises in the morning ina triumph.” 
P. 62. ‘Prince Edward (afterward D. of York) has asked to go 
to Quebec, and been refused. If] was sure they would refuse 
me, I would ask to go thither too. Ishould not dislike about 
as much laurel as I could stick in my window at Christmas.’ 

1b. Sp<aking of new fashions, he says: ‘ You see I speak 
very disinterestedly ; for as I never wear a hat myself, it is in- 
different to me what sort of hat I don’t wear.’ P. 80. a descripe 
tion of the Queen’s arrival on Sept. 9, 1761. In the next page, 
he is angry with Mr. Pitt for accepting a title and a pension : 
«‘ But,” say the Pittives, ‘* what did he and his brother, and 
all his father’s family and adherents, accept? ’tis incalculable.” 

P. 101. A character of the French of the antient regime, 
outrageously severe 3 also an account of Miss Chudleigh’s ball, 
in his natural and best’ manner, which had constantly ridicule 
and sarcasm for its basis. It has been said by careless observers, 
that our author’s humour was not ill-natured: Voltaire’s did 
not seem so: but who cut so deep into character and reputa- 
tion as he did, witha single phrase, and a broad grin on his 
face? Mr. W. may be said to be an excellent carver of cha+ 
racters; no one could cwt up more dexterously, and to the taste 
and palate of his company ; all of them forgetting, in the facility 
and seeming good-humour with which it was done, that it would 
be their turn next. Yet, in general, how superior are his 
‘ketters to his Reminiscences! On Mr. Conway’s dismission, how- 
ever, he becomes a sour oppositionist, and talks of lost liberty ! 
a ruined country ! and self banishment! Indeed his bitterness 
agairst government for persecuting his friend, ‘because he was a 
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¢ * The dreadful eaithquake which had taken place at Lisbon to 
wards the end of the preceding year.’ 
« + Richard Edgecumbe second lord Edgecumbe.’ 
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Wilkite, is somewhat ungovernable. He threatens (p. 106) 
both the K. and the minister: *I have passed a night, for 





which and the duke of ———— shall pass many an uneasy 
one!’ Yet his affectionate friendship is highly praiseworthy, as 
the following letters exemplify : 
| ‘ Arlington-street, April 19, 1764. 
‘ I am just come from the duchess of Argyll’s *, where I dined. 
General Warburton was there, and said it was the report at the house 
of lords, that you are turned out—He imagined, of your regiment— 
but that I suppose is a mistake for the is stl We! t- I shall hear 
more to-night, and lady Strafford, who brings you this, will tell you ; 
though to be sure you will know earlier by the post to-morrow. My 
only reason for writing is, to repeat to you, that whatever you do I 
shall act with yout. I resent any thing done to you as to myself. 
My fortunes shall never be separated from yours—except that some 
time or other I hope yours will be great, and I am content with mine. 
¢ The Manns go on with the business §—The letter you received 
was from Mr. Edward Mann, not from Gal’s widow. Adieu! [I 
was going to say, my disgraced friend—How delightful to have a 
character so unspotted, that the word disgrace recoils on those who 


displace you! Yours unalterably, 
‘ HOR. WALPOLE.’ 


¢ Let me beg you, in the most earnest and most sincere of all pro- 
fessions, to suffer me to make your loss as light as it is in my power 
to make it: I have six thousand pounds in the funds; accept all, or 
what part you want. Do not imagine I will be put off with a refusal. 
The retrenchment of my expences, which I shall from this hour com- 
mence, -will convince you that I mean to re-place your fortune as far 
as Ican. When I thought you did not want it, I had made another 
disposizion. You have ever been the dearest person to me in the 
world. You have shown that you deserve to be so.— You suffer for 
your spotless integrity.—Can I hesitate a moment to show that there 
is at least one man who knows how to value you? The new will, 
which I am going to make, will be a testimonial of my own sense of 
virtue.’ 


At p. 125. Mr. W. seems to acknowlege the indecision of Mr.C, 
which was the chief fault that was generally laid to his chargeat 
that time: ‘ Your defect is irresolution.? He speaks very 
freely to his friend in this letter, assuming rather more domi- 








¢ * Widow of John Campbell, duke of Argyll. She was sister 
to general Warburton, and had been maid of honour to queen Anne.’ 

«+ Mr. Conway was dismissed from all his employments, civil 
and military, for having opposed the ministry in the house of com- 
mons, on the question of the legality of yeneral warrants, at the time 
of the prosecution of Mr. Wilkes for the publication of The North 
Britons E’— 

‘ ¢ Mr. Walpole was then in the house of commons, member for 


King’s Lynn in Norfolk.’ ‘ § Of army-clothiers.’ 
VU 2 nion 
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nion over him than the being born two years sooner seems to 
justify. 

In the subsequent letters, we find a number of short expres- 
sions that are quite characteristic, as; ‘I have not above a 
note’s worth to say’-——* ‘The hardest frost alive.’ P. 136. he 
says in his usual light and easy way: ‘ I was thinking of writ- 


> 


ing, but have not a pen-full of matter.” Mr. Conway having 
praised a garden in France which Mr. W. disapproved—=* And 
you like this! I will tell Park-Place” (Mr. C.’s own beautiful 
seat).—* My love to the old parliament.’—* The s/o with re- 
bellious news from America, at the beginning of resistance, is 
indeed a man of war!’ P. 176. * Weare at our wits end, which 
was no great journey.’ At p. £79. we have comical stuff about 
fairings, as he calls presents from Paris. P. 180. describing 
his bad state of health, he says: * The moment I am out of 
pain I am in high spirits; and though I never take any medi- 
cines, there is one thing absolutely necessary to be put into my 
mouth—a gag. At present the town is so empty that my 
tongue is a fine cure.’ P. 182. * My pen is not always on its 
guard, but is apt to say every thing that comes into its nib.’ 
fb. © Lady Harriet’s wishes have done me a great deal of good.” 
Ib.« Y walk! I walk! walk alone! and my month is not up.’ 

_ From Paris, 1775, describing the busy life which he leads, 
he says: (p.188.) 

‘ In short, I need have the activity of a squurel, and the strength 
of a Hercules, to go through my labours—not to count how many 
demclés I have had to raccommode, and how many memoires to pre- 
sent against Tonton *, who grows the greater favourite the more 
people he devours. As 1 am the only person who dare correct him, 
I have already insisted on his being confined in the Bastile every day 
after five o’clock. ’Tother night he flew at lady Barrymore’s face, 
and 1 thought would have torn her eye out ; but it ended in bitin 
her finger. She was terrified ; she fell into tears. Madame du Det- 
fand, who has too much parts not to see every thing in its true light, 
perceiving that she had not beaten Tonton half enough, immediately 
told us a story of a lady, whose dog having bitten a piece out of a 
gentleman’s lee, the tender dame, in a great fright, cried out, 
“ Won’t it make my dog sick ?” 

P. 203. He begins a letter, Oct. 1788, with a dash: 


‘ having thus told you all I know, I shall add a few words, 
to say I conclude you have known as much, by my not having heard 
from you. Should the post-office or secretary’s office set their wits 
at work to bring to light all the intelligence contained under the 
above hiatus, I am confident they will discover nothing, though it 
gives an exact description of all they have been about themselves. 

‘ My personal history is very short. I have had an assembly and 














‘ * A favourite dog of madame du Deffand’s.? 
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the rheumatism—and am buying a house—and it rains—and I shall 
plant the roses against my treillage to-morrow. Thus you know 
what I have donc, suffered, am doing, and shalldo. Let me know 
as much of you, in quantity, not in quality. Introductions to and 
conclusions of letters are as much out of fashion, as fo, af, &c. on 
letters. This sublime age reduces every thing to its quintessence: 
all periphrases and expletives are so much in disuse, that I suppose 
soon the only way of making love will be to say “ Lie down.” 
Luckily, the lawyers will not part with any synonymous words, and 
will, consequently, preserve the redundances of our language— 
Dixi.’ 

P. 207. * Lord North has boasted of such mines (supplies) 
for next year, that one would think he believed next year would 
never come ?’— Ever bitterly severe against all ministers but his 
father: strong instances appear in p. 208 and 213. 


‘At p. 215. we find a paragraph truly Walpolean : 

‘ I told you in my last, that Tonton * was arrived. I brought 
him this morning to take possession of his new villa; but his inau- 
guration has not been at all pacific. As he has already found out 
that he may be as despotic as at saint Joseph’s, he began with exiling 
my beautiful little cat ;—upon which, however, we shall not quite 
agree. He then flew at one of my dogs, who returned it, by biting 
his foot till it bled; but was severely beaten for it. I immediately 
rung for Margaret + to dress his foot; but in the midst of my tribu- 
lation could not keep my countenance; for she cried, * Poor little 
thing, he does not understand my language !’’——-—I hope she will 
not recollect too that he is a papist !’ . 

P. 220. * Last week (June 1781) we had two or three mas- 
tiff days, for they were fiercer than our common dog-days.’ 
Complaining of cold weather in June 1784, he says, p. 232; 
‘I have ordered my bed to be heated as hot as an oven, and 
Tonton and I must go into it.’ In August, the same year: ‘f 
wish you joy of the summer being come now it is gone.’ 
P. 233. A pleasant and fanciful letter on balloons. 

P. 236. He speaks, we think, with too great a degree of de- 
cision and perhaps some injustice of the painted windows at 
New-CollegegOxford ; of which he says: 

‘I do not wonder you was disappointed with Jarvis’s windows 
at New College: I had foretold their miscarriage : the old and 
the new are as mismatched as an orange and a lemon, and de- 
stroy each other; nor is there room enough to retire back and 
see half of the new; and sir Joshua’s washy Virtues make the 
Nativity a dark spot from the darkness of the Shepherds, which 
happened, as I knew it would, from most of Jarvis’s colours 








‘ * Madame du Deffand’s dog, which she left by will to Mr. 
Walpole.’ 


* + Mr. Walpole’s housekeeper.’ 
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not being transparent.’ The expression, Sir Joshua’s washy 
Virtues, is a harsh sarcasm. If the colouring on the glass be 
faint, it is the fault of Jarvis: but was there nothing to say of 
the design, expression, and divine grace of the outline ? : 
_ P. 237. Another furious attack on Johnson ; which we shall 
insert here, to display the noble critic’s taste and judgment : 


‘ Have you got Boswell’s most absurd enormous book ?—The best 
thing in it is a bon mot of lord Pembroke. The more one learns of 
Johnson, the more preposterous assemblage he appears of strong 
sense, of the lowest bigotry and prejudices, of pride, brutality, fret- 
fulness, and vanity—and Boswell is the ape of most of his faults, 
without a grain of his sense. It is the story of a mountebank and 
his zany.’* . | 


Mr. W. is more amusing- in his trifling jocund humours, 
than instructive when he is cross and serious. At p. 254. he 
says in June 1793: ‘Iam wishing for rain, and I shall not 
have a mouthful of hay, nor a noseful of roses.—Indeed, as 
I have seen several fields of hay cut, I wonder it has not 
brought rain, as usual!’ During Robespierre’s reign of terror 
in France, Mr. W. (now Lord Orford) seems, for the first time, 
in good-humour. with his country and its government, in spite 
of all their imperfections. We shall insert, for his honour, the 
effusions produced by his amor patria on this occasion. He says, 
p- 255, after having spokcn of the excessive heat which had 
raged for twelve days in July ota et ee 


_ © It is much cooler to day, yet still delicious ; for be it known to 
you that I have enjoyed weather worthy of Africa, and yet without 
ewallowing mouthfuls of musketos, nor expecting to hear hyenas 
howl in the village, nor to find scorpions in my bed. Indeed, all the 
way I came home, I eould but gaze at the felicity of my countrymen. 
The road was ore string of stage-coaches loaded within and without 
with noisy jolly folks, and chaises and gigs that bad been pleasuring im 
clouds of dust; every door and every window of every house was 
open, lights in every shop, every door with women sitting in the 
street, every inn crowded with jaded horses, and every-ale-house full 
of drunken topers ; for you know the English always announce their 
sense of heat or cold by drinking. Well! it was impossible not 
to enjoy such a scene of happiness and affluence in every village, and 
amongst the lowest of the people—and who are told by villainous 
scribblers that they are oppressed and miserable.—New streets, new 
towns are rising every day and every where; the earth is covered 
with gardens and crops of grain. | | 

¢: iow bitter to turn from this Elysium to the Temple at Paris! 
The tiends there have now torn her son fiom the queen! Can one 
believe that they are human beings, who ’midst all their confusions 








* There is some chronological mistake in dating this letter 1785. 
The first edition of Boswell’s Life of Johnson was not published till 
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sit coolly meditating new tortures, new anguish for that poor, help- 
less, miserable woman, after four years of unexampled sufferings 2 
Oh! if such crimes are not made a dreadful lesson, this world might 
become a theatre of canibals !” 


P.257. Speaking of the royal visit to Strawberry-Hill, he says: 
‘ Besides the Queen and the six Princesses, Iam to have the 
Duchess of York and the Princess of Orange! Woe is me! at 
seventy-eight, and with scarce a hand or foot to my back!’ 

Though our author, both as Mr. W. and as Lord O. speaks 
contemptuously, and indeed with rancour, of kings in general, 
he does not seem to wish for a republic here: it he ever did, 
the French induced him to change his minds but, perhaps 
from a general spleen that he could not himself succeed his 
father, there has been no British minister since, whom he did 
not wish to pull down; though we have not been able to dis- 
cover whom he wished to set up. 

Marshal Conway died July 10, 1795, three days after the 
date of Lord Orford’s last letter to him, which concludes thus: 
©] have not redde the new French constitution, which seems 
longer than probably its reign will be. ‘The five sovereigns will, 
I suppose, be the first guillotined. Adicu!—O.’ 





The next series of letters is that which is addressed to Mr. 
Bentley, son of the celebrated learned commentator ; bearing 
date from 1752 to 1756. ‘This gentleman, being a great 
friend of the poet Gray, designed the humorous plates to the 
folio edition of his poems. He likewise produced an unsuc- 
cessful comedy called The Wishes*, founded on les trois Soue 
baits of la Fontaine. ‘lhe first of these letters is extremely 
amusing, it occupies nine 4to pages, and is wholly descriptive 
of a Kentish tour, including Knowle, the castle in Tunbridge 
town, Summerhill, Lamberhurst, Bayham Abbey, Hurst Mon- 
ceaux, Battel, and Penshurst; written in a lively, minute, 
and discriminate manner; particularly the descriptions of 
Knowle znd Penshurst. 

The Ifd letter describes Yorkshire; the IlId, Worcester- 
shire, Hagley, Worcester city, Malvern-Abbey, and, after- 
ward, Gloucester cathedral, &c. The IVth contains nothing 
very memorable, except the author’s public declaration that 
he hated his uncle, old Horace Walpole, as much as George II, 
feared his young nephew, Frederic If. of Prussia. Vth, Mis- 
cellaneous. Vith, An unchristian, sarcastic, and mock cles 
giac letter, on the death of Mr. Pelham, chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. VII. Political scandal. Vii. Chiefly about Gothic 
ornaments for Strawberry-Hill. IX. Castles, Chinese houses, 


* It miscarried on the stage inthe year 1761. See M. R. vol. xxv. 
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Tontbs, Negroes, Jews, Irishmen, Princesses, and Mohawks—= 
ail ridiculed. X. More otrawberry-beds, and envicusly severe 
Criticisms on other places. ‘The end of this letter, however, 
1s good. The XIth is in his first and best manner: here follows 
a specimen: 


‘ If you was dead, to be sure you would have got somebody to tell 
me so. If ‘you was alive, to be sure in all this time you would have 
told me so yourself. It isa month to-day since I received a line from 
you. There was a Florentine ambassador here in Oliver’s reign, who 
with great circumspection wrote to his court, ** Some say the pro- 
tector is dead, others say he is not: for my part, I believe neither 
one nor t’oiher.’’ I quote this sage personage, to shew you that I 
have a good precedent, in case I had a mind to continue neutral upon 
the point of your existence. I can’t resolve to believe you dead, 
lest I should be forced to write to Mr. S. again to bemoan you ; 
and on the other hand, it ig convenient to me to believe you living, 
because I have just received the inclosed from your sister, and the 
money from Ely. However, if you are actually dead, be so good 
as to order your executor to receive the money and to answer your 
sister’s letter. ‘ If you are not dead, 1 can tell you who is, and at 
the same time whose death is to remain as doubtful as yours till to- 
morrow morning. Don’t be alarmed! it is only the queen dowager 
of Prussia. As excessive as the concern for her is at court, the 
whole royal family, out of great consideration for the mercers, 
lacemen, &c. agreed not to shed a tear for her till to-morrow morn- 
ing, when the birth-day will be over; but they are all to rise by six 
o’clock to-morrow morning to cry quarts. This is the sum of all the 
news that I learnt to-day on coming from Strawberry-hill, except 
that lady Betty Waldegrave was robbed t’other night in Hyde-park, 
under the very noses of the lamps and the patrole. If any body is 
robbed at the bal] at court to-night, you shall hear in my next dis- 
patch.’ 


XII. P. 2y9. A scolding letter to his friend, terminated with 
two bons mcts of Madame de Sevigné. XIil. Comic and jo- 
cose. ‘ My lady T. has been dying, and was wofully frighten- 
ed, and took prayers; but she is recovered now, even of her re- 
pentance” ‘The XIVth, XVth, and XVIth, are chatty and 
entertaining. 

These letters, amounting to thirty-five, are too numerous for 
the rest even of their contents to be separately mentioned. What 
Mr.W., says of learned men, p. 322, 1s not very flattering to the son 
of one of the most learned men of our country: § You know [ 
have always thought a running footman as meritorious a Being 
as a learned man. Why is there more merit in having trayel- 
led one’s eyes over so many reams of paper, than in having 
carried one’s legs over so many acres of ground ?” 

The anecdotes of the times in these letters, particularly du- 
ying the eveusful year 1755, at the breaking out of the se with 
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France for American territory, and at the beginning of the first 
Mr. Pitt’s coming into power, are extremely entertaining, 





The suceceding correspondence in this volume is with the poet 
Gray, dating from the year 1753 to the year 1765. A print of 
Mr. G. is prefixed to these letters, from an original picture during 
youth, which does the poet’s personal appearance much more 
en than that which his friend Mason has given, from me- 
mory, in the gto edition of his works. 

Gray, who was intended for the law, quitted that pursuit, 
in order to travel with his school-fellow Mr.*Walpole, in 17395 
a measure that must have appeared to his friends to be pregnant 
with the most flattering prospects of future patronage ;Sir Ro- 
bert Walpole, Mr. W.’s father, being then at the zenith of his 
power as prime minister: but a difference happening between 
the travellers, at Reggio in Italy, they parted, and seem not 
to have met again ull the year 17443 when a reconciliation 
was effected by the mediation of a lady, (says Mr. Mason, in 
his life of the poet,) who wished well to both parties. We 
know less of Mr. Gray’s than of Mr. Walpole’s temper and pri- 
vate life; with the latter of whom his writings and letters 
make us so well acquainted, that we cannot help supposing that 
he must have been a man of difficult commerce, particularly under 
the same roof, or in a post-chaise through bad roads, and in 
want of accustomed conveniences and comforts. It has been 
often said, with some truth, that nothing tries a temper more 
than the accidents and disappointments incident to travelling 5 
and Mr. W.—who had prejudices, antipathies, timidities, and 
singularities, to which it would be a slavery implicitly to cone 
form, and who, perhaps, never forgot that he was the son of 
a prime minister, and allied to many great families in the 
kingdom,—might exact a respect anda compliance with his 
humours, which a man of Gray’s lofty genius and cultivated 
mind would be likely to disdain. | 3 

The first letter of Mr W. to the Poet in this collection is on 
the subject of the print above mentioned, which Dodsley wished 
to have prefixed to the ato edition of the odes : but Gray’s ex- 
treme repugnance to the proposal obliged his friends to drop it, 
The 3d letter of Mr. W. is a very severe and peevish account 
of the people at Paris, who were studying night and day ta 
amuse and please him. In Gray’s answer to this letter, from 
Cambridge, 1765, is an excellent admonition to Mr. W. to 
take care of his health, and neither to quack himself nor be 
quacked by others. He speaks of the Goute g connoisseur — 

The next is a very long letter by Mr. W. from Paris, in 1766, 
giving an account of his mode of living, and how much he 
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was the fashion with persons of the highest class in that capital, 
In this letter, is a character, nicely and discriminately drawn, 
of the two leading and rival female wits, — Mad. Geoftrin, who 
continued the celebrated establishment of Mad. Tencin in fa- 
vour of authors, by furnishing cach who attended her conver- 
sazioni with a pair of velvet breeches (culottes de velcurs) as a 
new-year’s gift;—and ‘the blind Mad. du Deffand,who used to 
satisfy her curiosity concerning the features of strangers who 
were presented to her, by feeling their faces ; and who, think- 
ing that an indecorous trick had been played on her, when she 
felt the face of Mr. Gibbon, cried out fi-donc! vous m’avez 
trompé. Mr. W. here also draws characters of Mad. de Bouf- 
flers, Mad. de Rochefort, and the Duchefle de Choiseiil. 

Who woyld not imagine that the republican oath of hatred 
to royalty had been administered to some of our countrymen 
at this early period? Gray says, p. 370, 

‘ Mr. Mason, who is here, desires to present his respects to 
you. He says, that to efface from our annals the history of 
any tyrant is to do an eflential injury to mankind: but he for- 
gives it, because you have shown Henry the seventh to be a 

reater devil than Richard.’ 

Mr. Walpole, in answer to this paragraph, says (p. 372): 
‘Iam much obliged and flattered by Mr. Mason’s approbation, 
and particularly by having had almost the same thought with 
him. I said, “ People need not be angry at my excusing 
Richard ; I have not diminished their fund of hatred, I have 
only transferred it from Richard to Henry.’ 

The remainder of this division of letters between Messrs. 
Walpole and Gray chiefly concerns the ‘* Historic Doubts :?’?— 
fending, proving, propping up the tottering edifice, and venting 
spleen against all who doubt of his doubts. 

At this time, Gray, Mason, and Walpole, formed a party 
hostile to all around them. ‘They certainly had great merit : 
but not a//the merit in the kingdom. Yet the contempt and 
arrogance with which they treated every other candidate for 
fame, abroad and at home, were so offensive that many, who 
were disposed to admire their writings, unwillingly allowed 
them their due share of praise. 

After this series, we find * Letters from Thomas Gray to the 
Honourable Horace Walpole, not printed by Mr. Mason in his 
ato life and edition of his friend’s works.’ ‘These letters in- 
clude the period from 1746 to 1764, and are written with the 
same simplicity and characteristic pleasantry which distinguish 
those that were formetly published. ‘The poet will appear, by 
these documents, to have less grotesque wit and whimsical 


fancy than his noble friend, but much more temper and tolera- 
| tion, 
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tion. We are tempted to extract a wholesome and gentle re- 
proof given by him to his quondam school-fellow, so early as 
the year 1747, on the chapter of petulance and presumption: 

¢ Iam very sorry to hear you tregt philosophy and her followers 
like a parcel of monks and hermits, and think myself obliged to vin- 
dicate a profession I honour, bien que je n’en tienne pas boutique (as 
mad. Sevigné says). The first man that ever bore the name, if you 
remember, used to say, that life was like the Olympic games (the 
greatest public assembly of his age and country}, ~ of some came 
to show their strength and agility of body, asthe champions; others, 
as the musicians, orators, poets and historians, to show their excel- 
Jence in those arts; the traders, to get money; and the better sort, 
to enjoy the spectacle, and judge of all these. They did not then 
run away from society for fear of its temptations: they passed their 
days in the midst of it: conversation was their business: they culti- 
vated the arts of persuasion, on purpose to show men it was their 
interest, as well as their duty, not to be foolish, and false, and un- 
just ; and that too in many instances with success ; which is not very 
strange ; for they showed by their life that their lessons were not im- 
practicable ; and that pleasures were no temptations, but to such as 
wanted a clear perception of the pains annexed to them.’ * 


Ina letter to Mr.W. respecting the first three volumes of Dod- 
sley’s collection of poems, in which Mr. Gray’s own performances 
first appeared, we find him fastidious, but somewhat more just 
to Johnson than his friend. ‘fam sorry to differ from you, 
but London + is to me one of the few imitations, that have all 
the ease and all the spirit of the original. ‘lhe same man’s 
verses at the opening of Garrick’s theatre are far from bad.” 
This praise of Johnson’s famous prologue is meagre, and su- 
perciliously given; yet it is more than either Mr. Walpole or 
Mr. Mason would ever bestow, either on the verse or prose of 
Johnson,—So zarrow is the spirit of political prejudice! These 
Whigs could never pardon Johnson’s Jacobitism :—the time 
was, when the Tories would allow no merit in Parapise Lost! 

Where, we may ask, are Mr. Walpole’s memoirs of his own 
time, after which Mr. Gray inquires so anxiously? (p. 390) 
are they concealed in a casket which is not to be opened tilla 
distant period ? 


-~--- 





« * Never perhaps was a more admirable picture drawn of ¢rue phi- 
losophy and its real and important services; services not confined to 
the speculative opinions of the studious, but adapted to the common 
purposes of life, and promoting the general happiness of mankind ; 
pot upon the chimerical basis of a system, but on the immutable 
foundations of truth and virtue. EF,’ Tins 

+ A well-known poem so intitled, written by Dr. Johnson in imt- 
tation of Juvenal, 
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_ Gray’s letters are followed by those of Mr. Walpole to John 
Chute, Esq. of the Vine in Hampshire, with a portrait ; from 
the year 1753 to 1771. 

The first of these letters is on Prospects, Places, Gardening, 
&e. Speaking of Sir James Dashwood’s seat at High Wy- 
combe, Mr. W. says: * It is a vast new house, situated so high, 
that it scems to stand for the county as well as himself.’ In 
3754 he says to his friend ; 

¢ The only event since you left London was the tragi-comedy that 
was acted last Saturday at the opera. One of the dramatic guards 
fell flat on his face and motionless in an apoplectic fit. The princess* 
and her children were there. Miss Chudleigh, who apparemment had 
mever seen a man fall on his face before, went into the most theatric 
fit of kickimg and shricking that ever was seen. Several other wo-~ 
men, who were preparing their fits, were so distanced, that she had the 
whole house to herself, and indeed such a confusion for half an hour 
I never saw! The next day at my lady Townshend’s, old Charles 
Stanhope asked what these fits were called ? Charles Townshend ree 
plied, “* The true convulsive fits, to be had only of the mater.” 


Among his comicalities, Mr. W. says, p. 415 : ‘ You never saw 
any thing so droll as Mrs, Clive’s countenance, between the 
heat of the summer, the pride in her legacy +, and the efforts 
to appear concerned.’ 

In 1758, he begins a letter (p. 4.16.) thus: ¢ The Tower 
guns have sworn through thick and thin that prince Ferdinand 
has entirely demolished the French, and the city-bonfires all 
Believe it. However, as no officer is vet come, nor confirma 
tion, my crackers suspend their belief. Our great fleet is stepped 
ashore again near Cherbourg; I suppose, to singe half a yard 
more of the coast. ‘This is all I know; less, as you may per- 
ceive, than any thing but the Gazette’—In 1766, another 
letter has this gueerality : ‘ However, | have been at one opera, 
Mr. Wesley’s. They have boys and girls with charming voices, 
that sing hymns, in parts, to Scotch ballad tunes; but indeed 
60 long, that one would think they were already in eternity, and 
knew how much time they had before them.’——In subsequent 
Jetters, from France, he draws portraits of his acquaintance ; 
which are never favourable likenesses. 





Next occur letters to the Earl of Strafford, from the year 
4756 to 1790, with a portrait of that noble lord. 

‘The first six of these Jetters are filled with ridicule and jokes, 
not very brilliant, on our blunders and misfortunes at the be- 
ginning of the war of 17563 concerning the continuation of 





¢ * The princess of Wales, mother to his present majesty.’ 

+ A legacy of scl. left her by John Robarts Ear! of Radior, the 
22? 1 on ee Pe ' - 
Jast of that family which 
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which in the year 1759, the sarcastic writer is obliged to change 
his note, and to observe: 


* We have taken more places and ships in a week than would have 
sct up such pedant nations as Greece and Rome to all futurity. If 
we did but call fir William Johnson, Gulielmus Johnsonus Niagaricus; 
and Amherst, Galfridus Amhersta Loeomenee.. 3 - we should be 








quoted a thousand years hence as the patterns of valour, virtue, and 
disinterestedness ; for posterity always ascribes all manner of modesty 
and self-denial to those that take tle most pains to perpetuate their 
own glory. Then admiral Boscawen has, in a very Roman style, 
‘made free with the coast of Portugal, and used it to make a bonfire 
of the French fleet. When Mr. Pitt was told of this infraction of a 
neutral territory, he replied, ‘* It is very true, but they are burned.” 
—In short, we want but a little thore insolence and a worse cause to 
make us a very classic nation.’ 

At p.444, he says: ‘I tell you nothing of the rupture of lord 
Halifax’s match, of which you must have heard so much; but 
you will like aebon mot upon it—They say the 4undreds of 
Drury have got the better of the thousands of Drury *. 
| P. 453. August 1763. 

Al ‘ I have waited in hopes that the world would do something 
worth telling you: it will not, and I cannot stay any longer without 
asking you how you do, and hoping you have not quite forgot me. 
It has rained such deluges, that 1 had some thoughts of turning my 
gallery into an ark, and began to pack up a pair of bantams, a pair 
of cats, in short, a pair of every living creature about my house: but 
it is growa fine at last, and:the workmen quit my gallety to-day 
without hoisting a sai! in it.’ 
‘ar P. 468. § Though I have done with politics (1771) one can- 
not help hearing them—nay reading them; for, like flies, they 
come to breakfast with one’s bread and butter.’ 

P. 471. Speaking of the improper treatment of pictures in 
France, he says, ‘ it makes me as peevish as if 1 were posterity.’ 
P. 475. § Few Englishmen, I have observed, can bear solitude 
without being hurt by it. Our climate makes us capricious, 
and we must rub off our roughnesses and humours against one 
another.’ 

During the latter years of this correspondence, the author 
is very gloomy. Perpetual censure of administration, nationab 
degeneracy, present distress, and impending ruin! P. 488. 
Complaining of late hours, he says, ‘ The sun and the seasons 
were not gone out of fashion when I was young.’ All these 
letters commence with apologies for their werthlessness, which 
we suppose, in course, are answered by compliments of contra- 











* Lord Halifax then kept Miss Falkener, the singer, of Drury- 
Tane theatre; and the marriage broken off was with a daughter of 
Sir Thomas Drury, an heiress. 
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diction : so that, like a see-saw at whist, the suits are contie 
nued without interruption. The letters abound in gossipping 
Stories from the capital, and a more than ordinary struggle at 
wit, with a less than ordinary success. 

The letters to the Earl of Strafford are succeeded by those to 
the Right Hon. Mary Lepel, Lady Hervey. 

‘These epistles are in a cheerful tone of old-fashioned gallantry 
and politeness. ‘The account which the author gives of him- 


"self, and the manly and useful manner of passing his time, 


will amuse his most serious readers. As to his female friends, 
he seems to have been regarded by them as an innocent play- 
thing, with many amusing qualities, which they could enjoy 
without risking their reputations, 

On his arrival at Paris, 1765, he says, p. 525—* I am but 
two days old, sure, and I doubt I wish 1 was really so, and had 
my life to begin, to live here.’ Complaining of the dirt of 
the country, ‘ which is melancholy after the purity of Straw- 
berry,’—he adds: ‘In short, madam, being as tired as one 
can be of pne’s own country,—I don’t say whether that is much 
or little,—I find myself wonderfully disposed to like this:—In- 
deed Lwjsh I could wash it.’ 

Though constantly speaking of his favour with the first 
people of Paris, he seems jealous of that which Hume enjoyed : 
—*Mr.Hume, that is, the oy ba much after your ladyship.’ 
—‘ ‘There are several English here, whether I will or will not. 
I certainly did not come for them.’ At p.528, we have an ex- 
cellent paragraph on the disadvantages and embarrassments oc- 
casioned to a stranger by the want of facility in speaking the 
language of the country : 

¢ I may be charmed with the French, but your ladyship must not 
expect that they will fall in love with me. Without affecting to 
lower myself, the disadvantage of speaking a language worse than 
any idiot one meets, is insurmountable: the silliest Frenchman is 
eloquent to me, and leaves me embarrassed and obscure. I could 
name twenty other reasons, if this one was not sufficient. As it is, 
my own defects are the sole cause of my not liking Paris entirely : 
the constraint I am under from not being perfectly master of their 
language, and from being so much in the dark, as one necessarily 
must be, on half the subjects of their conversation, prevents my en- 
joying that ease for which their society is calculated. I am much 
amused, but not comfortable.’ 

We cannot resist the pleasure of inserting the author’s ad- 
mirable account of the power which Mad. Geoffrin had over 
him: ‘ Mad. Geoffrin came and sat two hours last night by 
my bed-side *: I could have sworn it had been my lady Her- 
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vey, she was so good to me. It was with so much sense, in- 
formation, instruction, and correction! The manner of the 
latter charms me. I never saw any body in my days that 
catches one’s faults and vanities and impositions so quick, that 
explains them to one so clearly, and convinces one so easily. 
I never liked to be set right before! You cannot imagine how 
I taste it! I make her both my confessor and director, and be- 
gin to think I shall be a reasonable creature at last, which I 
had never intended to be. The next time I see her, I believe 
I shall say, ** Oh! Common Sense, sit down: I have been 
thinking so and so ; is not it absurd ?”—for t’other sense and 
wisdom, I never liked them; I shall now hate them for her 
sake. If it was worth her while, I assure your ladyship she 
might govern me like a child.’ 





We are next presented with letters to Caroline Campbell, 
‘Countess Dowager of Ailesbury. From the year 1760 to 1779. 

Had we room, we should /ere be tempted to insert whole 
letters as well as fragments; as Mr. W. wrote to none of his 
correspondents more naturally and affectionately than to this 
worthy and amiable Countess, who was the wife of his dearest 
friend Marshal Conway. ‘The Ild of these letters to Lady 
Ailesbury, then at the Hague, is uncommonly lively and cha- 
racteristic. In the postscript to the Ilfd, he asks—* Pray, ma- 
dam, do the gnats bite your legs? Mine are swelled as big as 
one, which is saying a great deal for me.’ In the [Vth, he 
gives her ladyship a pleasant account of the coronation, 17613 
with portraits and anecdotes in his own ironical style. 

The following reflections, p. 567, are very Walpolean : 

‘ Old age is no such uncomfortable thing, if one gives one’s 
self up to it with a good grace, and don’t drag it about 

To midnight dances and the public show. 

If one stays quietly in one’s own house in the country, and 
cares for nothing but one’s self, scolds one’s servants, con- 
demns every thing that is new, and recollects how charming 
a thousand things were formerly that were very disagreeable, 
one gets over the winters very well, and the summers get 
over themselves.’ 





The ensuing letters to Mrs. Hannah More are laboured, and less 
pleasant than the preceding to the natural unpretending Coun- 
tess. They are very encomiastic, and manifestly. in payment, 
value received. He is making /a petite bouche at the compli- 
ments of his ingenious correspondent,—and says, in his own 
peculiar idiom, that ‘he has made a resolution not to expose 
his pen’s grey hairs.’ 


Nature 
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Nature gave to Mr. Walpole a tongue to talk virtue, and 
even heroism, but not a mind nor a body adapted to act 
either. He talks what he should feel, but feels not what he 


talks: yet he puts a good face on his infirmities, and za/ks pa- 
tience, at least: 


P. 599.- * You commend me (says he) for not complaining of my 
chronical evil—but, my dear madam, I should be blameable for the re- 
verse. If I would live to seventy two, ought I not to compound for 
the incumbrances of old age? And who has fewer? And who has 
more cause to be thankful to Providence for his lot? The gout, it is 
true, comes frequently, but the fits are short, and very tolerable ; the 
intervals are full health. My eyes are perfect, my hearing but little 
impaired, chiefly to whispers, for which I certainly have little occa- 
sion: my spirits never fail ;and though my hands and feet are crip- 
pled, I can use both, and do not wish to box, wrestle, or dance a 
hornpipe. In short, I am just infirm enough to enjoy all the prero- 
gatives of old age, aud to plead them against any thing that I have 
not a mind to do. Young men must conform to every folly in 
fashion, drink when they had rather be sober, fight a duel if sqme- 
body else is wrong-headcd, marry to please their fathers, not them- 
selves, and shiver ina white waistcoat, because ancient almanacs, copy- 
ing the Arabian, placed the month of June after May; though, 
when the style was reformed, it ought to have been intercalated be- 
tween December and. January.—Indeed, I have been so childish as to 
cut my hay for the same reason, and am now weeping over it by the 
fire-side.’ 

One or two of the letters on the French revolution appear to 
have been written with due horror at its dreadful consequences. 
It seems to have put his lordship in humour with poor Louis 
XVI. though aking. Religion, too, has fared the better for 
the decorum with which good breeding obliged him to soften 
sarcasm, in speaking of it to Mrs. H. More. 

Here break we off. —The liberality with which we have pre- 

sented our readers with so large a portion of the medullary 
substance of this most entertaining volume, we hope, will not 
only be a gratification to those who cannot purchase the work, 
but be some incitement to those who can; when we assure 
them that there are innumerable excellent letters to cele- 
brated and eminent persons, which, so far from inserting 
them entire, or even extracting fragments from them, we 
have not been able to name. 
_ In the course of our examination of this voluminous work, 
we have praised and censured with the utmost freedom and 
sincerity, without the least intention of deviating from the exact 
line of truth ; as literally, as if the shade of the author had 
exclaimed in the words of Shakspeare, 


s¢ Speak of me as Iam: nothing extenuate, 
Nor set down aught in imalice.”’ 
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If the subjects which the author has chosen, though always 
amusing and curious, be not constantly of equal dignity and 
importance, the most fastidious critics must allow that they 
have been treated in a very original and entertaining manner. 
Not one of his various praductions deserves the chilling epithet 
of dull or dry; and though some may call the style guaint, and 
deem a few of the materials queer and gossipping, they must 
grant that his writings, and (those who have enjoyed it) his 


, Conversation, afforded much information, seasoned with a very 


peculiar kind of wit, and relating to illustrious personages and 
eminent individuals ; information, too, which few, if any, had 
equal opportunities either of gaining or communicating. 





Art. V1. Sermons on various Subjects. By the late Rev. Benjamin 
Choyce Sowden ; of Emanuel College, Cambridge, and Minister 
of the English Episcopal Church at Amsterdam. 8vo. pp. 419. 
7s. Boards. Johnson. 1798. 


A™re the great number of sermons which annually issue 
from the press, we are sorry to see so few distinguished 
by that gospel simplicity, and that brotherly charity, which 
are so suitable to the Christian preacher; and without which 
the most eloquent and popular orator is but ‘a sounding brass 
and a tinkling cymbal.”—The volume before us, however, we 
can fairly say, honorably ranks among tbe chosen few. It 
consists of twenty-four excellent discourses, on the most im- 
portant Christian duties and doctrines. ‘The style, though not 
laboured, nor always perfectly correct, is generally elegant, 
easy, and perspicuous; and the good and benevolent heart 
discovers itself in every page. We are told that these, sermons 
were not prepared for the press by the author himself; and 
that it does not even appear § that they. were composed with any 
farther views, than the instruction and edification of the au- 
dience to which they were delivered. The author, had his 
life been prolonged, would probably have given to them a 
higher degree of polish, as we live in times when style is cul- 
tivated with a peculiar, and perhaps exaggerated solicitude. 
Of this he was, undoubtedly, capable. It is well known, how 
much he was esteemed by the professors and men of letters 
at Amsterdam ; not only on account of his moral and social 
qualities, but also of his knowlege, taste, and genius.” 
The subjects of the discourses are : 
The suitableness of Religion to the nature of man.—The difficulties 


of Religion no reasonable objection tg it.—T he wore of the hopes of 
the Christian, when compared with those of the Deist.—God no respecter 


of persons.—The usefulness of good examples.—The character and re- 
" Rey. Nov. 1798. xX ward 
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watd of Fob.—On sanctifying the name of God.—On the inscription @ 
Athens to the unknown God.”’==On the Love of God = excellent 
Sermon ).—T he joy arising from a practical regard to Religion. —Con- 
siderations on the circumstances of Christ’s agony.—The Christian’s hope. 
—The reality, necessity, and consequences of Christ’s ascension considered. 
—Philosophical views of a future state, as revealed in the Gospel. — Re- 
ligion and virtue our sovereign good—The immoderate love of pleasure. 
—The necessity of combating sin in its beginnings. —T he art of numbering 
our days.—Our Lord’s commendation of the unjust steward explained.— 
The vanity of expecting true happiness in this world. 


From the last sermon, we may give a favorable specimen of 
the worthy and amiable author’s style and manner. After 
haviny shewn, from the doctrine and example of Solomon, the 
vanity of human happiness, he proceeds and concludes thus: 


‘ But to the experience of Solomon, let each of us add his own. 
Let each recall to mind the events and sentiments of past life. Can 
you not recollect a period, when you ardently wished for the very 
circumstances which Providence has since allotted you? Did you 
not then regard them as the summit of human happiness? Did you 
never fondly imagine that when these wishes were gratified, you 
should have nothing further to desire? Were these opinions 
justly founded? Do your present sentiments exactly correspond 
with them? Do the objects of experience confirm the suggestions 
‘of hope? 

‘ Let imagination realize every ideal scheme of happiness, which 
you have ever proposed to yourselves ; and with all the advantages 
you could be supposed to acquire, you would still be as short of com- 
‘plete felicity, as discontented with the present, and as anxious for the 
future, as you are with those you actually enjoy. And you would 
be astonished to find a similarity so striking, between what, in this 
respect, you had imagined so widely different. 

« A remarkable instance of the unsatisfactory nature of all worldly 
prosperity, and a confirmation of Solomon’s maxim, is afforded by 
the Emperor Septimius Severus. “ Omnia fui et nihil expedit.”? 
«¢ J have been all things, and all is of little value,’’ was his declara- 


tion after having been raised from an humble station, to the imperial 


throne of Rome and the sovereignty of the world. 

¢ From what has here been asserted, think not that we mean te 
conclude that all conditions of life are absolutely equal with respect 
to the happiness they afford ; that therefore they who enjoy the most 
valuable temporal advantages, should regard them with contempt 
and indifference, and that they from whom they are withheld, ought 
not to endeavour to acquire them, gr to improve their condition 
and circumstances. Such a conclusion would be as contrary te 
the dictates of religion as to those of common sense. 

‘ Nothing, except the grossest “stupidity and ingratitude, can 
render us insensible to temporal prosperity and to the external 
means of happiness, when Providence thinks fit to bestow them upon 
us. When our cup overflows with blessings, and we are surrounded 


with every thing which can render life not only comfortable but de- 
lightful ; 
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lightful; shall we, because imperfection is the indelible character of 
every worldly advantage, give way to melancholy and sorrow,’ or 
suffer gloomy discontent to suppress and render vain every motive to 
gratitude and joy? Forbid it, Reason—forbid it, Religion. 

‘ Those to whom Providence has: granted a large share of the 
good things of life, should cultivate a sense of their real value, and 
survey with humble gratitude the difference which God has made 
between them and others, to whom these blessings are denied ;_ while 
by affability and benevolence they should endeavour to lessen the 
inequality. Worldly prosperity, though it cannot of itself confer 
solid happiness, may yet be the mcans of greatly increasing partial 
and relative bliss. ‘Though it do not constitute that permanent good 
which shall follow us beyond the grave, yet it is of high value, as 
it tends to render our present existence comfortable and desirable. 

‘ Those from whom Providence has withheld worldly advantages, 
or to whom they have been but sparingly dispensed, may lawfully 
endeavour to acquire them; may by honest industry labour to im- 
prove their condition, and to render the future path of life more 
pleasing than that through which they have already passed. Nay, 
this is an essential part of our duty—we ought not to neglect the 
acquisition, of any good, except when it is incompatible with a 
greater good ; nor ought we to endure any evil which we can possibly 
avoid, unless it be the sole means of preventing a greater evil, or of 
acquiring a greater good. Self-love, therefore, which within cer- 
tain limits, is a lawful, because a natural passion, should teach us to 
exert all the efforts of honest industry for the acquisition of temporal 
prosperity, and of whatever may improve the happiness of our lives, 

* The love of our neighbour also, which we are commanded to 
regulate by the love of ourselves, is another motive to engage us to 
this duty, and should prompt us to avail ourselves of every innocent 
method of acquiring worldly prosperity. The more we are blessed 
with wealth, the better are we able to relieve the indigent : the more 
we are elevated in rank, the better are we able to succour the op- 
pressed: the more learning and knowledge we have acquired, the 
better are we qualified to inculcate the duties of religion—to display 
the beauties and advantages of virtue. 

‘ From this view of the futility of our expectations of complete 
happiness in this world, we should learn to bear with patience the 
inconveniencies of our present condition, which no alteration of cir- 
cumstances here can entirely remove. Many render themselves insen- 
sible to present advantages from the desire of greater. The eager 
anxiety with which they long after new acquisitions, prevents them 
from enjoying what they actually possess. Their intense desire of 
rising to a more elevated station of life, disqualifies them from relish- 
ing the sweets of that which is allotted to them. . 

‘ But from the view here exhibited of the vanity of every earthly 
wish, you may learn the folly of overlooking present happiness, in 
the idle hope that some future period of life will afford you more 
complete satisfaction ; thus bartering the enjoyment of actual good, 


for the empty shadow of vajn expectation. 
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‘ Hence also permit me to exhort you to fix your views and hopes 
on the felicity of another and better state, and to seek that good 
from eternity which you cannot reap from time. For what complete 
happincss can you expect from this life, if the future is to resemble 
the past—if, in the years that remain, you are to experience the 
same disappointments, the same mixture of evil with its boasted good, 
which you have sq often weighed in the balance and found wanting. 

‘ 'To conclude, as year atter year passes away, and experience 
convinces us more and more of the imperfection of all earthly felicity ; 
let this remind us that this world is only a state of trial and prepa- 
ration fora better. Hence let us cultivate resignation and gratitude 
to that God, who has set before us the prospect of more perfect 
happiness ; who, by the death and resurrection of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, has begotten us again to a lively hope of an inheritance in- 
corruptible, undetiled, and that fadeth not away, eternal in the 
heavens. Of this let us endeavour to render ourselves less unworthy, 
by setting our affections more and more on things above.. Amidst 
all the disappointments and sorrows, which await us in the cloudy 
and uncertaim scene of this life, let us console ourselves with the ex- 
pectation of a brighter and more glorious state, where no fallacious 
hope shall ensnare, no smiling appearances shall betray, no insidious 
joy shall sting ; but happiness perfect in its kind shall be the reward 
and companion of virtue; where we shall be continually improving 

in the latter, and increasing the former, through the infinite ages ef 
: eternal duration.’ 


Jt gave us pleasure, in reading these sermons, to observe that 
most of the author’s ¢exts are taken from the New Testament ; 
| —-the Christian’s special code. On the whole, we recommend 
. these discourses to the perusal of all denominations of Christians; 
with the greater confidence, because Christians of every deno- 
mination will find much in them to admire, and very little (we | 
believe) to clash with their respective creeds, 
Gea..s. 
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Arr. VII. AM. de la Pérouse’s Voyage round the World. 


Article continued from the Appenpix to Review, Vol. XXVI. 
(published October ist, 1793). 


We now resume our account of the narrative of M. de la 


Pérouse ; the continuation of which was intended for 
the last month: but an accident intervened which prevented 
its insertion. 

On leaving the coast of Chili, the voyagers steered for Easter 
Island; where they anchored April gth, 1786. Their remarks, 
during the very short time of their stay at this island, differ in 
some particulars from the accounts given by Captain Cook.— 
They estimate the number of inhabitants at 20ce. The num- 


ber 
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ber of females seen in each of the voyages was small in pro™ 
‘portion to the number of the males.—M. de la Pérouse ‘ex- 
presses himself dissatisfied with the drawing made of the 
monuments at Easter Island by Mr. Hodges (who accompanied 
Capt. Cook); which, he says, was a very imperfect representa- 
tion of what they (the French) saw: but it is to be observed 
that M. de la P. was here only a single day, and it is very pro- 
bable that Mr. Hodges might have designed from originals 
never seen by the French officer, as numbers ot them were 
found in different parts of the island. Goats, sheep, and hogs, 
with the seeds of orange, lemon, and cotton trees, of. maize, 
and of other plants which M. de la Pérouse thought likely to 
flourish in the island, he gave to the natives. 

From Easter Island, the voyagers sailed for the Sandwich 
Islands; and though they pursued a track not before fre- 
quented, for a distance of nearly 2000 leagues, no new land 
was discovered. In this passage, they caught, almost every 
day during six weeks, as many Bonetas as furnished a com- 
plete allowance for the ships’ companies; and, which was most 
remarkable, the same shoal of fish had followed the ships for 
1500 leagues; £ several that had been wounded by harpoons 
retained a mark on their backs which rendered it impossible to 
mistake them.’ These fish did not quit them till they an- 
chored at the Sandwich Islands; and M. de la Pérouse con- 
jectures that, but for this stoppage, they would have accom- 
panied him till they came to a temperature which they could 
not bear. 

An assertion of the French editor, in this part of the work, 
demands some notice. M. de la Pérouse having mentioned the 
death of Captain Cook, M. Milet Mureau says, in a note, ¢ it 
is incontestibly proved that the English commenced hostilities.’ 
We do not wish to enter into, nor to encourage, any discus- 
sion on this subject: but we think it extraordinary that the 
following fact should be adduced by M. Mureau in support of 
such a charge: ¢ before the commission of any other crime 
than that of stealing the boat, two guns had been fired upon 
two great canoes which endeavoured to make their escape.’ 
This is, at least, allowing that the theft of the boat preceded 
the firing. of the guns. 

The French frigates remained only 48 hours at these islands; 
from which, nevertheless, they procured considerable refresh- 
ments. [wo English ships, commanded by Captains Portlock 
and Dixon, were at this very time among the islands: but 
they were not seen by M. de la Pérouse, nor did he hear of 


any other ships being there. 
/ . , X 3 On 
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On the 23d of June, they got sight of the American coast, 
in the neighbourhood of Mount St. Elias; and on the 3d of 
July they anchored in a harbour to which M. de la P. gave the 
name of Port des Frangais, in latitude 58° 37° N. and longitude 


139° 50,W. We have the following description of the interior 
of this Harbour: 


‘ To form a conception of it, let us suppose a bason of water of a 
depth in the middle that could not be fathomed, bordered by peaked 
mountains, of an excessive height, covered with snow, without a blade 
of grass upon this immense collection of rocks condemned by nature 
to perpetual sterility. I never saw a breath of air ruffle the surface 
of this water; it is never troubled but by the fall of enormous pieces 
of ice which continually detach themselves from five different glaciers, 
and which in falling make a noise that resounds far in the mountains. 
The air is in this place so very calm,.and the silence so profound, 
that the mere voice of a man may be heard half a league off, as well 


as the noise of some sea birds which lay their eggs in the cavities of 
these rocks.’ 


This picture reminds us of the celebrated description given 
of the solemnity of silence, in Congreve’s Mourning Bride: 
«¢ All is hush’d and still as death——— 
How reverend is the face of this tall pile, 
By its own weight made stedfast and immoveable, 
Looking tranquillity ! It strikes an awe 
And terror on my aching sight 
Give me thy hand, and let me hear thy voice ; 
my own affrights me with its echoes.” 


On an island in this harbour, the French erected a tent for 
an observatory. Immediately on their arrival, the ships had 
been surrounded by the canoes of the natives, whom M. de la 
Pérouse describes as the most complete thieves, ¢ possessed of 
an activity and obstinacy capable of executing the longest and 
most difficult projects,’ which his lenity towards them much 
encouraged. ‘ If (says he) we did not applaud the robber, we 
at least reclaimed nothing, in order to avoid every occasion of 
quarrel. 


‘ I am very certain they never thought of inspiring us with senti- 
ments of fear, but I have been convinced by their conduct, they ima- 
gined our patience to be inexhaustible: they soon compelled me to 
take away the settlement I had made upon the island; they disem- 
barked there in the night from the side of the coast ; they traversed 
a very thick wood, which was totally impervious to the day, and 
gliding upon their bellies like adders, almost without stirring a leaf, 
pd contrived, in spite of our sentinels, to carry off some of our 
effects.’ | 


In an excursion designed for the examination of the shores o t 
the harbour, M. de Langle and two other gentlemen attempte 
14 to 
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to ascend one of the glaciers : but, after having with great labour 
and difhculty travelled two leagues, they found it impracticable to 
advance farther. On the day after this excursion, the chief of a 
village, who had before visited them, came on board, better at- 
tended and much more dressed than usual, and made a pro- 
posal to sell them the island on which the observatory had been 
placed. ‘ We had no proof,’ says M. de la Pérouse, ¢ that 
this chief was the real proprietor, but as a great many Indians 
were witnesses to the bargain, I had a right to conclude that 
they gave their sanction to it. I gave him several ells of red 
cloth, hatchets, &c. and made presents to all his suite.’ The 
bargain being thus concluded, M. de la P. took posession of 
the island with the customary formalities. ‘The circumstances 
under which he acted deserve commendation, for the respect 
shewn by him to the rights of the natives: but on this formal 
method of taking possession of lands, as well as on the rights 
of first discoverers, the following reflections occur to us. IE 
Jand be unoccupied, and there exist no tokens of the intention 
of any people to occupy it, it appears consonant to natural 
equity, that whosoever first takes actual possession, meaning 
to cultivate or make use of the land, has the best right; in Sull 
‘exclusion of all pretensions from’ those who, without design 
of occupancy, advance other claims, of whatever nature. It is 
generally intended, by the formalities of taking possession, to 
appropriate the right of occupancy whenever the exercise of 
that right may become convenient: but, to allow that such an 
act can entitle any nation to retain an exclusive right of keeping 
large tracts of country wholly useless, and locked up for ages 
from all mankind, would amount to an endeavour to render 
vain the gifts of our Creator; and would in effect, as far as re- 
garded the human species, be equivalent to the striking off so 
much territory from the face of the earth. Prior discovery, 
without the actual and declared intention of occupancy, seems 
a very slender reason for opposing the establishment of facto- 
ries or settlements by other nations. 

To this period, the navigators esteemed themselves most 
fortunate, in having arrived at such a distance from Europe 
with the companies of both ships in perfect health, and with- 
out having suffered any accident:—but a misfortune now 
awaited them, which, besides the immediate grief and distress 
that it occasioned, must have thrown a gloom over all the suc- 
ceeding part of the voyage. A plan of the harbour had been 
made by Messrs. de Monneron and Bernizet, which wanted 
the soundings to render it complete. For this purpose, three 
boats were sent under the command of M. d’Escures, the first 
Lieutenant of the Boussole, At particular times of the tide, 
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the current in the passage had been observed to run with a rae 
pidity not to be resisted, and which constituted what is gene- 
rally, in sea language, denominated a race. M. de la Pérouse 


had apprehensions from the too enterprising spirit of M. d’Es- 
cures. In the narrative, he says ; 


‘ As his zeal had sometimes appeared to me to be rather too warm, 
I thought it my duty to give him his instructions in writing. ‘The 
details I made of the prudence which I expected from him, appeared to 
him so minute, that he asked me if I thought he was a child, adding, 
that he had commanded ships before that time. I amicably explained 
to him the motive for my orders; I told him, that M. de Langle and 
I had sounded the passage of the bay two days before, and that I 
perceived that the commanding officer in the second boat had passed 
too near the point, upon which he had even touched.’ 

The directions given by the Captain were very particular ; 
and ‘ after these instructions (says he) could I be supposed to 
have any thing to fear? they were given to a man 33 years of 

-age, who had before commanded men of war.’ Many, no 

doubt, will ask why M. de la Pérouse should send a man in 
whose prudence he had not full confidence? but no one who 
is conversant in military service can be ignorant that difficul- 
ties arise, and that much management is required, on many 
occasions where the commander feels a want of confidence in 
the officer whose rank and station, nevertheless, point him out 
as the most proper person to be employed ona particular service. 
To have shewn more open marks of distrust than the commander 
did, in this instance, would have given, apparently at least, just 
cause of complaint; besides that M. de la Pérouse took ever 
reasonable precaution, and such as he doubtless believed would 
have been sufficient. 
_ The three boats departed at 6 o’clock in the morning. Many 
of the officers went in them, the party being considered almost 
as much one of pleasure as of utility. At 10 in the forenoon, 
one of the boats, commanded by M. Boutin, was seen return- 
ing by itself to the ships. The first idea of danger that occurred 
was an apprehension that the party had been attacked by the 
Indians: but M. Boutin soon related the melancholy account 
of the wreck of the other boats, and the loss of their crews; 
the boat which he commanded being the only one that escaped. 
From this officer’s narrative, we give the following extract : 

¢ On the 13th July, at fifty minutes past five o’clock in the morn- 
ing, I set off from the Boussole in the jolly boat ; my orders were to 
follow M. d’Escures, who commanded our pinnace, and M. de Mar- 
chainville, commanding that of the Astrolabe, was to join us. The 


instructions received in writing by M. d’Escures from M. de la 
Pérouse, and which had been communicated to me, enjoined him to 


employ these three boats in sounding the bay ; to lay down the — 
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ings from the bearings upon the draft which had been put into his 
hands ; to sound the passage, if the water were smooth, and to mea- 
sure its width ; but he was expressly forbidden to expose the boats 
under his orders to the least risk, or to approach the channel at all, 
if there was either broken water or swell in it. After having doubled 
the western point of the island, near to which we were at anchor, I 
perceived that the sea broke all over the channel, and that it would be 
impossible to approach it. M. d’Escures was at that time ahead, lying 
on his oars, and seemed desirous to wait for me, but when I was come 
within gun-shot he continued his course; and as his boat rowed much 
better than mine, he several times repeated the same manceuvre with- 
out any possibility on my part of joining him. Ata quarter after 
seven o’clock, having constantly steered for the channel, we were 
not more than two cables length from it, when our pinnace put about. 
I did the same in his wake; we shaped our course for re-entering 
the bay, leaving the channel astern of us. My boat was astern of 
our pinnace, and within hail; I perceived that of the Astrolabe at 
a quarter of a league’s distance within the bay. M. d’Escures then 
laughingly hailed me; saying, ‘ I think we can’t do better than go 
to breakfast, for the sea breaks horribly in the channel.’ I answered, 
‘ Certainly, and I imagine that our labour will extend no farther than 
to determine the limits of the sandy bay which lies on the larboard 
hand in going in.’ M. de Pierrevert, who was with M. d’Escures, 
was about to answer me, but his cyes being turned towards the east- 
ern coast, he saw that we were drifted by the ebb. I also per- 
ceived it, and immediately both our boats began pulling away to 
the northward, in order to increase our distance from the channel, 
from which we were still a hundred toises off. I did not think of 
our being exposed to the least danger, since by gaining only twenty 
toises on either tack we always possessed the resource of running our 
boats ashore. After having rowed more than a minute, without 
being able to stem the tide, I tried in vain to approach the eastern 
shore. Our pinnace, which was aliead of us, made the same useless 
efforts to reach the western shore. We were then under the neces- 
sity of once more'laying our heads to the northward, to prevent 
our falling across the breakers. The first billows began to shew 
themselves at a small distance from my boat; I now ato. By it high 
time to let go the grapnel, but it did not hold: fortunately the rope 
not being made fast to a thwart, ran out end for end, and discharged 
us of a weight which might have proved very fatal tous. In an in- 
stant afterwards I was in the middle of the heaviest seas, which al- 
most filled the boat; she did not however sink, or cease to answer 
her helm; so that I could always keep her stern to the sea, from 
which circumstance I entertained great hopes of escaping the danger. 
‘ Our pinnace increased her distance from me whilst I was letting 
go the grapnel, and in a few minutes afterwards she was in the midst 
of the breakers. I had lost sight of her on shipping the first seas, 
but in one of these moments when I found myself at the top of the 
breakers, I saw her again going down about thirty or forty toises 
ahead; she was broadside too, and I saw neither men nor oars. My 
only hope had been, that she might be able to stem the ate but 
was 
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I was too certain she would perish if she was drawn into it; for in 
order to escape, it were absolutely necessary to have a boat which 
would swim when full of water, and in this situation would answer 
her helm to prevent her oversetting ; our pinnace most unfortunately 
possessed none of these qualities.’ 


The particular construction of the boat which M. Boutin 
commanded (the jolly boat) assisted his endeavours in getting 
through the danger. He had only seen one boat perish, the 
pinnace of the Astrolabe being at the time a full quarter of a 
league from the place of danger: but she was never seen after- 
ward. She was commanded by M. de Marchainville ; and from 
the knowlege of his generous disposition, it was concluded that, 
when he saw the other boats in distress, he imagined that they 
had lost their grapnels, or some of their oars, and immediately 
towed towards them in the hopes of being able to give them 
assistance. Parties were sent along the coast to search whether 
any of the wreck had been driven on shore. M. de la Pérouse, 
indeed, was persuaded of the impossibility that any person be- 
longing to either of the two boats should escape: yet, that no 
chance might be neglected, and for the satisfaction of the 
friends of the unfortunate sufferers, he remained in this port 
eighteen days after the accident ;—-a much longer time than he 
otherwise had intended. In this interval, some Indians brought 
to the ships several! pieces of the wreck of the boats, and said that 
they had buried the body of one man which had beencast ashore. 
A party was sent, on this intelligence, with the Indians: but, 
after having proceeded three leagues in a very bad road, their 
guides (who had been liberally paid, and who had extorted 
from them fresh presents almost every mile of the way) sud- 
denly forsook them and pushed into the woods.—The inha- 
bitants themselves entertained great dread of the channel in 
which the boats were lost: seven large canoes having perish 
ed there, a very short time before the arrival of the ships. 
The natives never ventured near it except at slack water.—By 
glasses from the ships, it was perceived that, when any canoes 
came between the two points, the chief or most considerable 
man of the party rose up, and extended his arms towards the 
sun, appearing to pray, while all the others paddled with their 
whole strength. 

The several navigators who have visited this part of America 
do not muchvary in their description of the natives. ‘The women, 
indeed, made amore than usually unfavourable impression on M. 
de la Pérouse, though not on his ship’s company, by the filthi- 
ness of their manners and habits. A specimen 1s given of 
their vocal music, by which it appears that they sing in parts, 


preserving regularly throughout a distance of thirds. Probably, 
though 
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though it is not exaetly so described, their music, being in 
parts, is simply the same melody sung in two different keys :— 
but it is sufficient praise of their music to say, that it is at 
least as good as might be expected from such a people. 

“Of the vegetable productions of this country, M. de la Pé- 
rouse says, not any are unknown in Europe. ‘ M. de Marti- 
niere, in his different excursions, met with only three plants 
which he thought new; and it is well known that a botanist 
might do the same in the vicinity of Paris.’ 

Skins were found here among the natives in great abund- 
ance ; and their traffic for those of the sea-otter was so con- 
siderable, that M. de la P. thought that there could not have 
been a greater quantity of them collected in the same time in 
any part of America. It is to be remarked here, to the honour 
of M. de la Pérouse and the officers of the two ships, that it 
was determined, by general consent, that all the furs procured 
should be kept in one common stock till they arrived at China, 
and there be sold for the benefit of the companies of hoth 
ships. 

On leaving Port des Frangais, they steered along the coast 
towards California; and here M. de la Pérouse complains of 
the vastness of plan in his instructions, which ‘left only time 
to observe objects, and never sufficient for cleating up any 
doubt.’—In their run to California, the French editor observes 
on the geographical differences between this and other accounts: 
but in many instances, we think, the agreements are remark- 
ably close; and in others, it is not always clear that the same 
place has been intended. ‘The sailing sometimes at a great. 
distance from land, (taking only what may properly be called a 
flying survey,) with:the intervention of bad weather and fogs, 
must frequently render it difficult to reconcile the surveys of 
different navigators ; and particularly where the general direc- 
tion of a coast has little or no vatiation. When the shore of 
a coast lies so nearly in a meridional direction as this part of 
America does, there is, no doubt, additional reason to hope 
for accuracy in the charts. .M. Milet-Mureau supposes that the 
Cape Fleurieu of M. de la Perouse is the same which Captain 
Dixon named Cape Coxe. Cape Fleurieu is placed by M. dela 
Pérouse in 51° 45° N. latitude, and longitude 131° 15° W. 
Cape Coxe is placed by Capt Dixon in 51° 30’ N. latitude, and 
in longitude 130° 32’ W. from Paris. Modern navigators sel- 
dom disagree much in their latitudes: the difference of 15 
miles in latitude is of itself too great to admit a certainty that 
the same place was intended ; and it is to be observed that M, 
de la Pérouse had unfavourable weather in this part of his 


track. ‘The difference of the two longitudes, likewise, does 
not 
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‘ not ill correspond with the direction of the coast; so that it is 


hy no means improbable that Captain Dixon was farther down 
the coast’than the French commander, on the present occa- 
sion. | 

M. de la Pérouse expresses a thorough dishelief of the nar- 
ration ascribed to Admiral de Fuentes, and of the reality of 
any discoveries in the so much contested channel of St. La 
zarus. M. Milet-Mureau, on the contrary, acknowleges him- 
self one of the strongest partisans for the existence of a N. W. 
passage. To take a side, or to give our opinion, on this ques- 
tion, might justly be deemed dogmatical, unless at the same 
time we gave our reasons for that opinion: the doing which 
would lead us into a discussion too extensive. The story men- 
tioned by M. Mureau, that a ship named £ the Eternal Father, 
commanded by Captain David Melguer, a Portuguese, departed 
from Japan about the year 1660, and ran to the northward as 
far as about the 84th degree of iatitude, from which he shaped 
his course between Spitsbergen and Greenland, and, passing 
by the West of Scotland and Ireland, returned to Oporto 
in Portugal ;’—and another story of a Dutchman, Captain 
Vannout, affirming that he had passed through Hudson’s 
Strait into the South Sea;—are certainly among the num- 
ber of reputed discoveries to which we cannot give implicit 
faith, Considering that, since the question first arose concern- 
ing a N. W. passage from kurope into the Pacific Ocean, 
many scientific and capable men have been constantly on the 
watch and eager to pursue the inquiry, it is not at all pro- 
bable that such voyages, if really made, should not have been 
fully verified : especially the latter, which might so easily have 
been done. How then is it to be explained that of such trans- 
actions there should remain no other traces than a kind of 
vague tradition? for it cannot be pretended that the accounts 
of them, which have appeared, deserve any better title. 

‘The Boussole and Astrolabe anchored in Monterey Bay, on 
the 13th of September. Monterey is the place of residence of 
the governor of the two Californias. This government is sub- 
ordinate to the vice-royalty of Mexico, and, we are here in- 
formed, extends to more than 800 leagues in circumference ; 
to maintain which, a force of only 282 cavalry has been 
found sufficient. M. de la Perouse has given a very enter- 
taining and curious account of a nation of Indians subjected 
to a government purely religious; the employment of the force 
abovementioned being to furnish small detachments to each of 
25 missions, or parishes, which are established in Old and 
New California ‘The Viceroy of Mexico is the sole judge of 


all disputes in the different missions, which do not acknowlege 
the 
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the authority of the Commandant of Monterey, who is only 
obliged to grant assistance when they claim it.” The country 
is very thinly peopled, the whole number of inhabitants not 
being supposed to exceed 50,000, of which not more than one- 
fifth have embraced Christianity ; the larger part as yet pre- 


serving an unsettled independence, frequently changing their. 


place of abode, according to the seasons for hunting or fishing. 
—M. de la P. and his officers being invited to pass a day with 
the holy fathers of the mission of St. Charles, two leagues 
distant from Monterey, their arrival at the place was an- 
nounced by the ringing of bells, and the Indians of both sexes 
were ranged in a row for their reception. The president of 
the mission waited for them at the door of the church, which 
was illuminated, and Ze Deum was sung in thanksgiving for 
the happy success of their voyage. 


‘ The monks, (says M. de la Pérouse,) by their answers to our 
different questions, gave us the most complete information respecting” 
the government of this species of religious community ; for no other 
name can be given to the legislation they have established: they are 
superiors both in spiritual and temporal affairs : the products of the 
land are entirely entrusted to their administration. There are seven 
hours allotted to labour in the day, two hours to prayers, and four 
or five on Sundays and festivals, which are altogether dedicated to 
rest and divine worship. Corporal punishments are inflicted on the 
Indians of both sexes who neglect pious exercises ; and several sins, 
the punishment of which in Europe is reserved only to Divine Justice, 
are punished with chains or the stocks. In a word, to make an end 
of the comparison with religious communities, from the moment a 
new convert is baptized, he becomes the same as if he had pronounced 
eternal vows; if he make his escape for the purpose of returning to 
his relations in the independent villages, they cause him to be sum- 
moned to return three times; and if he refuse, they claim the au- 
thority of the governor, who sends soldiers to force him away from 
the midst of his family, and conduct him to the missions, where he 
is condemned to receive a certain number of lashes with the whip.’— 
‘ We wished to be present at the distributions which took place at 
every meal; and as every day, with this species of religious, resembled 
the preceding one, by giving the history of one of these days, the 
reader will be in possession of the whole year’s proceedings.’ 


According to the journal given of their daily occupation,’ it 
simply consists in a regular distribution of their time between 
prayer and labour, meal-times excepted : the whole under the 
direction of those who are both their spiritual and temporal 
guides. The least dishonesty among these people is punished 
by a whipping. Their punishments are adjudged by magis- 
trates called Caciques, three of whom are chosen by the people 
in every mission, from among those whom the missionaries 
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have not excluded. * These Caciques are the blind executors of 
the will of their superiors, and their principal functions consist 
in serving as beadles at church, and there maintaining order 
and an air of contemplation.’ 

This country is here described as possessing a degree of fer 
tility of which European cultivators can have no conception, 
and which can only be compared to that of Chili; corn pro- 
ducing from 70 to 80 for one. ‘That, in such a country, any 
of the natives should voluntarily prefer a life of entire submis- 
sion to a life of independence, seems extraordinary, yet may 
be explained. ‘These people are said to be so destitute of cou- 
rage that they never oppose the least resistance to the smallest 
‘party of military ; and this timidity of disposition must occa- 
sion many of them to forsake the independent Indians, who, 
living separately in distinct small tribes, are almost continually 
at war with each other. ‘The Spanish government affords 
them security; and it is some farther atonement for the dis- 
cipline to which they become liable, that the manners of the 
missionaries are remarkably mild and conciliatory. ‘* The men 
in the missions have sacrificed much more to Christianity than 
the women, because they were accustomed to polygamy, and 
were even in the custom of espousing all the sisters of the fa- 
mily.’—* The religious have constituted themselves the guard- 
ians of the women’s virtue. An hour after supper they have 
the care of shutting up, under lock and key, all those whose 
husbands are absent, as well as the young girls above nine 
years of age.’ The Indians are taught to believe that their su- 
periors § have an immediate communication with God, and 
that they every day cawse him to descend upon the altar.’ Un- 
der favour of this opinion, the fathers live in the midst of 
them in the greatest security; though the history of their 
mission furnishes an example of the massacre of one of their 
body. ‘ Homicide is a crime very rare, even among the inde- 
pendents; it is, however, only punished by general contempt ; 
but if a man fall under the blows of several persons, it is sup- 
posed that he has deserved his fate, since he has drawn so 
many enemies upon him.’ : 

The colour of these Indians is that of negroes. They are 
skilful in drawing the bow; and ‘their industry in hunting the 
larger animals is still more admirable. We saw an Indian with 
a stag’s head fixed upon his own, walk on all fours, as if he 
were browsing the grass; and he played this pantomime to 
such perfection, that all our hunters would have fired at him 
at thirty paces had they not been prevented. In this manner 
they approach herds of stags within a very small distaice, and 


kill them with a flight of arrows.’—= They skin all animals _ 
the 
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the greatest address, and when they are fat, they make, like 
the ravens, a croaking of pleasure, devouring at the same time 
the most delicate parts with their eyes.’ M. de la Pérouse ob- 
serves that the sense of taste is that which they most delight 
in gratifying: the word missich, which in their language signi- 
fies a good man, likewise signifies savoury food. 

Among other peculiarities of this people, is their gaming ; 
less remarkable for the ingenuity of their games, than for the 
nature of the stakes. Among the Indians of the missions, the 
common stake is beads: but among the independent Indians, 
the favours of their women are the prizes. 

New California, we are told, cannot yet reckon a single 
settler, notwithstanding its fertility ; except a few soldiers who 
are married to Indian women. 

The sea-otter skins are as common in the northern parts of 
California as in any other part of America. They are to be 
found as far to the southward as 28° N. latitude: but the 
southern skins are inferior in quality to those in the seas that 
are frequented by the Russians. 

On the 24th of September 1786, the ships left Monterey, 
and the coast of America. They stood to the S. W. till they 
got within the limits of the trade winds, and then proceeded 
for China; without discovering, in the whole of that distance, 
any other land than two inconsiderable islands. On the 2d of 
January 1787, they anchored in Macao Road. 

On their arrival, the navigators suffered the mortifying dis- 
appointment of not finding any letters for them from Europe. 
The ship in which their packets had been entrusted had lost 
her passage, and this vessel was the only one out of 42 ships 
from Europe that had not arrived at China.—At Macao, they 
refitted, and revictualled. Though this place is so well known, 
M. de la Pérouse has not failed to give much useful and enter- 
taining information concerning it; which, however, we shall 
not stop to particularise, but shall hasten to scenes with which 
our readers are less familiar. 

On the 5th of February, the ships left Macao, and in the 
latter part of the same month they reached Manilla. 

From the description given of the Philippines by M. de la 
Pérouse, we shall select a few short passages : 


¢ Manilla is perhaps the most delightfully situate of any city in the 
world. All the necessaries of life are to be met with there in the 
greatest abundance, and at an excellent market, but the clothes, ma. 
nufactures, and furniture of Europe, bear an excessive price.’ 

‘ These different islands are peopled by three millions of inhabit- 
ants, and that of Luconia contains nearly a third of them. These 
people are, in my opinion, not ct all inferior to Europeans: they 
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cultivate the land with abundant skill ; are carpenters, joiners, black- 
smiths, goldmiths, weavers, masons, &c. I have visited their villages, 
and have found them affable, hospitable, and honest ; and though the 
Spaniards speak of, and eyen treat them with contempt, I have found 
that the vices, which they place to the account of the Indians, ought 
In justice to be attributed to the government they have established 
among them.’ 


It is evident that a settlement supported by so numerous a 
people, and of so good a character, if under the encourage- 
ment of a good government, would not be shaken by any force 
which other nations could send against it: but, in their pre- 
sent situation, such (says M. de la Pérouse) is the dislike 
which they have of their rulers, that the leaders of any force, 
designing conquest, and bringing arms ready to put into the 
hands of the Indians, would find an army of them ready to act 
under their orders. 

M. de la P. and his editor, both think highly of the im- 
portance of the Philippines; observing that, from their ex- 
tent, climate, and fertility, ¢ they are capable of producing all 
colonial commodities, and that they are objects which may be 
coveted by the maritime powers of Europe.’ 

Among the military forces maintained by the Spaniards at 
Manilla, is a Mexican regiment of 1300 men:—*‘ these soldiers 
are of the colour of Mulattoes ; and in point of skill and va- 
lour, (we were assured,) not at all inferior to European 
troops.’ | 

Of the island Luconia, M. de la Pérouse says, 


¢ The climate will allow the produce of ten crops of silk in a year, 
whilst that of China gives but a faint promise of two. 

‘ Cotton, indigo, sugar canes, coffee, grow without the trouble of 
cultivation, under the footsteps of the inhabitants, who despise them. 
Every circumstance promises, that their spices would not be at all 
inferior to those of the Moluccas; an absolute liberty of commerce 
for all nations would ensure a sale, that would encourage the cultiva- 
tion of them all ; and a moderate duty on all articles exported would 
be sufficient, in a very few years, to defray all the expences of gos 
vernment.’ 


While the navigators remained at Manilla, they heard that 
two ships, fitted out by the French government, had arrived 
in Canton river, immediately efter they had left Macao; and 
they had the satisfaction of being joined by one of them, 
La Subtile, which brought dispatches for them from France. 
From this ship they likewise received a small reinforcement of 
men, to replace in part those who had beeu so unfortunately 
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Art. VIII. An Essay on British Cottage Architecture: being an 
Attempt to perpetuate on Principle, that peculiar Mode of Build- 
ing, which was originally the Effect of Chance. Supported by 
Fourteen Designs, with their Ichnography, or Plans, laid down 
on Scale ; comprising Dwellings for the Peasant and Farmer, and 
Retreats for the Gentleman; with various Observations thereon : 
the whole extending to Twenty-One Plates, designed and executed 
in Aqua-Tinta. By James Malton. 4to. 11.78. Boards. Hook- 
ham and Carpenter. 1798. 


CUFFICIENT attention has certainly not been paid to the prin- 
4 ciples which ought to govern rural architecture. When 
we wander out of town, we see in every part of the country 
buildings which appear to have wandered out of town also; 
or, like the Santa Casa, to have taken a flight through the air 
from some square in the metropolis, and to have alighted in 
the midst of a garden or a green field. The genius of the 
place, in fact, has not been at all consulted : between the build- 
ing and the surrounding scenery, all is dissonance and, incon- 
gtuity. Is this the fault of architects or of their employers? 
Sometimes of both: but most frequently, we believe, of the 
latter. Architects, however, have not always studied rural 
effect. Employed in contemplating regular Grecian designs, 
and exercising their genius, for the most part, in decorating 
cities and large towns with magnificent edifices, their attention 
has been, but slightly directed to that style of architecture which 
is most adapted to the country; so that, when they have been 
required to give designs for a gentleman’s seat, they have per- 
haps exhibited some of the prominent features of his town re- 
sidence. , 

Many of the country retreats of the successful citizen have 
been erected without the assistance of any regular architect. 
These mercantile gentlemen, who have known the value only 
of tangible commodities, have little notion of paying for so 
undefinable a thing as :taste, and for mere ideas; and they 
therefore resign themselves to the bricklayer and carpenter, 
who make out a bill for materials and labour, and kindly throw 
their judgment into the bargain.’ It must be great good-fortune, 
if beauty be the result of such management. 

It may be added that. persons who have passed the most 
valuable part of life, *‘ in crowded cities pent,” carry their 
habits and partialities along with them, when they are arrang- 
ing a settlement in the country ; and hence, in order to satisfy 
them, the villa must resemble, in its altitude, in the shape of 
its windows, and it. the position of the Aitchen, their comfort~ 
able house in - - Street. ; , 

Rev. Nov, 1798. Y Now 
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Now what is an architect todo? ‘ He who lives to please, 
‘must please to live.” He’ must therefore sacrifice taste to the 
whim of his employer. 

It may be said that this will always be more or less the case. 
True :—but evils may be diminished, if they cannot be annihi- 
lated. Let attempts be made to propagate true tastc; let a 
style of architecture, as particularly adapted to rural scenes, be 
inculcated, and the doctrine will spread and at last become 
fashionable ; let professional men take up the subject, and pub- 
lish exemplifications and elucidations of their thoughts, and 
our men of money must jearn and adopt them. 

All lovers of picturesque effect must approve of such pub- 
lications as that now before us. They may not admire every 
idea and design, but the general result will be an improvement 
of our taste, and the decoration of the country with more ap- 
propriate buildings. 

Mr. Malton has confined himself to cottage architecture: but 
we wish that the principle of fitness and congruity,in respect to 
the surrounding scenery, may be followed in the construction of 
all country houses, as well great as small. We do not, how- 
ever, object to Mr. M. that he has not extended his thoughts ; 
it is sufficient if he has executed what he has undertaken, viz. 
to give an Assay, accompanied with Designs, on British Cot- 
tage Architecture. He has said nothing of the Swiss Cottage, 
or Chaumiere ; from which, we think, ideas may be adopted 
with effet, in this country. The cottage architecture of this 
island he supposes to have been originally the effect of chance: 
but we do not altogether accede to this opinion. ‘The sharp 
roofs and projecting eaves, in our old farm-houses and cottages, 
are rather proofs of the good-sense of our ancestors, than ef- 
fects of chance; as shewing that they considered the nature of 
our climate, to which the flat roofs, &c. of Grecian buildings 
are very ill adapted, 

In his introduction, Mr. M. merely expresses § a desire to 
perpetuate the peculiar beauty of the British picturesque. rustic 
habitations; regarding them, with the country church, as the 
most pleasing, the most suitable ornaments of art that can be 
introduced to embellish rural nature ;’— but his work tends to 
improve as well as to perpetuate. 

{t may be difficult, perhaps, precisely and accurately to de- 
fine the term—CottTaGs; Mr. M. makes the attempt: but 


neither as a: description nor ag a definition is his remark com- 
plete. 


‘ When mention is made of the kind of dwelling called a Cottage, 
{he says,) I figure to my imagination a small house in the country ; 
of 
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of odd irregular form, with various harmonious colouring, the effect 
of weather, time, and accident [according to this there can be no such 
thing as a mew cottage]; the whole environed with smiling verdure, 
having a contented, chearful, inviting aspect, and door on the latch, 
ready to receive the gossip neighbour or weary exhapsted traveller. 
There are many indescribable somethings that must necessarily com- 
bine to give to a dwelling this distinguishing character. A porch at 
entrance; irregular breaks in the direction of the walls ; one part 
higher than another; various roofing of different materials, thatch 
particularly, boldly projecting ; fronts partly built of walls of brick, 
partly weather-boarded, and partly brick-noggin dashed; casement 
window lights are all conducive, and constitute its features.’ 

A porch, dripping-eaves, casement window-lights, irregular 
breaks, and apparent: lightness of structure, are essential pro- 
perties of a cottage: but we do not see that it ousht necessarily 
to be deformed with the patched appearance of brick-wall, 
brick-noggin, and weather boards. Poverty may have obliged 
the peasant thus to deface his cot: but it should not hence 
be assumed as a principle that the cottage, under the direction 
of the professional designer, must be thus constructed. It is 
a style of building that admits of much elegance, and it should 
at least be the object of the rural improver to avoid deformity. 
Cottage architecture excludes red-brick fronts, sash windows, 
and parapets: but fronts all rough-cast, or boarded, it may 
admit; and as the heavy assessments on windows may drive 
some gentlemen into small houses, we wish to invite to the 
improvement of the cottage, both as to external appearance 
and internal accommodation, without departing from its essene 
tial characteristics. 

Some of Mr. Malton’s designs have this laudable intention ; 
yet, while we admire them on the whole, he will allow us to ree 
mark, that the Grecian portico * and sash-window door are ime 
proper aflixes to the outside of a cottage; and that an under- 
ground kitchen is out of all character within. 

Where every purpose of domestic convenience must be ob- 
tained (as is the case in cities and populous towns) on a nar- 
row scite, story must be piled-on story; and kitchens and 
sculleries, &c. must be placed under ground, though the 
whole house is thus made to smell of cooking-effluvia even 
to the very attics: but this is not necessary in the country, 
where the building may spread; and therefore it ought to be 
avoided. 





* The Gothic porch is more suited to the cottage than any with 
a Grecian pediment, even though the pillars be merely oak stumps 
with the bark on, or made with heart of oak carved ¢n imitation of 
the bark of atree. This may suit the entrance of a root-house, but 
not that of an habitable mansion. 
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We admire the remarks of Mr. M. on the subject of cottage 
windows, and the specimens which he has recommended ate 
worthy of adoption ; yet we question whether he has not too 
hastily condemned those windows which are constructed with 
compound: arches, and enriched with circular ramifications 
of Gothic tracery. May not the Gothic taste be admitted with 
effect into the elegant cottage, and its enrichments increase 
the beauty of the picturesque? 

In plates 11, 12, 13, and 14, Mr. Malton has shewn how 
rusticity may be united with elegance; and designs of this na- 
ture, though not always with the adoption of Mr. M.’s ideas, 
we would recommend to gentlemen who are building in rural 
situations. 

Respecting the peasant’s cot and the Geechee, we say 
less as to: their beauty : though we hope that the proprietors of 
land will not be inattentive’to the rules of taste in the erection 
of them. If cottage architecture becomes the fashion, it will 
easily descend to inferior dwellings. 

With the cottage, Mr. Malton combines in his view (as, b 
concatenation of ideas, is.almost unavoidable) the Old Count 

hurch. How often have we lamented, as he does, that this 
beautiful feature in rural scenes is gradually obliterating; and 
that piles which are characterised by flat insipidity are rising 
in their place! Most devoutly do we wish that the holy edifices 
which were erected by our pious ancestors may be kept from 
decay, and that we may neither be disposed to destroy them 
ourselves, nor allow ‘lime to effect its depredations on them. 

As Mr. M. concludes with observing that his performance is 
scarcely satisfactory to his own mind, we hope that he will 
not be displeased with the freedom of our strictures. Our 
object in making them is the improvement of an art of which 
he is evidently an ingenious follower. 





Art. IX, Reports of Cases argued and determined in the Court o 
King’s Bench, from Michaelmas ‘Term 37 Geo. III. 1796, to 
Trinity Term 38 Geo. ITI. 1798, both inclusive. With Tables 
of the Names of Cases and Principal Mattere. By Charles Durn- 
ford and Edward Hyde East, of the Temple, Esqrs. Barristers at 


Law. _ Vol. VIT. “Folio. pp. 800. 21. 8s. bound. Butter- 
worth, 1798. 


ae progressive work commenced in the year 1785, ahd 
has been continued, at the end of each term, down to the 
present time. Of the first two volumes we gave a short ac- 
count in our Soth vol. p. 246: but of the subsequent parts we 
have contented ourselves with merely announcing to our readers 
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the appearance.—The importance, however, of the undertaking, 
and the vast variety of matter which it contains, now call on 
us for a more minute examination into its merits. 

As no species of publication requires more scrupulous accu- 
racy than reports of judicial proceedings,—-since on the fidelity 
of reporters the evidence of a considerable part of the law of 
England in a great measure depends,—so, when that accuracy 
is observed, from none does greater utility result to the public. 
Different methods of reporting have been adopted by different 
authors: but we think that the plan followed by the present 
writers, of detailing at some length the arguments of counsel 
and the reasoning of the court, is preferable to that of giving 
a very abridged state of the case, and the mere point decided, 
without stating the principles on which the decisions proceed- 
ed. Still, however, in the present instance, we cannot refrain 
from expressing our opinion that the arguments of counsel 
are given with too much diifuseness, and that they might 
be condensed with great advantage to the reader ; whose time, 
attention, and-putse, would all be consulted by such a measure 
Some excuse may indeed be offered by Mr. Durnford and 
Mr. East, for what appears to us in the light of a fault; viz. 
that the publication of their work. at the end of each term 
necessarily deprives them of that leisure, which would pro- 
bably be employed in revising and improving their reports. 
Swift apologised to a correspondent for having written a long 
letter, by saying that he had not time to write a short one,” and 
it is much easier and more expeditious to transcribe the argu- 
ments of counsel from a note. book, than, after having consi- 
dered and digested them, to state those parts which more pars 
ticularly apply to the subject. Too much praise cannot be 
bestowed on the present reporters, for the styict observance of 
the most essential requisites in their undertaking: since we be- 
lieve that their fidelity and accuracy cannot in any instance be 
called in question, but that the public may rely with full con- 
fidence on their authority. 

We shall present our readers with the ‘Teport of one case, 
to enable them to judge of the manner in which the whole 
is executed ; and we select a cause in which the decision is in- 
timately connected with the interests of general literature. It 
is determined by the case of Beckford v. Hood, East. 38 Geo. IIT. 
that an author, whose work is pirated before the expiration of 
twenty-eight years from its first publication, may maintain an 
action for damages against the offending party, although the 
work was not entered at Stationers’-Hall, and although it was 
first published without the name of the author affixed. Such 


an ‘entry is only necessary to support the action for penalties. 
XY 3 é. This 
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‘ This was an action upon the case ; and the first count of the de- 


claratién stated that the plaintiff was the author of a certain book , 


entitled ‘* Thoughts upon Hunting ;” and being such author within 


the space of twenty-eight years last, viz. on &e. at &c. first pub-. 
lished the said book; that all the copies of the book so by him 


published having been sold, the plaintiff before and at the time of the 
— after mentioned intended to publish a new edition and had 
aid out 100 /, in preparing the same, yet the defendant afterwards 
and within the space of twenty-eight years from the day of the first 
publishing of the said book, viz. on &c. at &c. wrongfully and without 
the plaintiff’s leave and against his will published and exposed to sale 


and sold divers, to wit, four hundred copies of the said book ; by - 


means whereof the right title and interest of the plaintiff in the said 
book is much lessened in valua, The second count stated that the 
plaintiff had the sole and exclusive liberty and right of printing a cer- 
tain other book called “ Thoughts upon Hunting,” whereof the 
plaintiff was and is the author, and which had been within twenty- 
eight years last to wit, on &c. first published by him as such author, 
yet the defendant knowing the premises and contriving to injure the 
plaintiff afterwards wiz. on &c. at &c. wrongfully and unjustly and 
without the plaintiff’s leave and against his will printed’ published 
and exposed to sale and sold divers, to wit, four hundred copies of 
such last mentioned book, whereof the plaintiff had the sole and ex- 
clusive liberty and right of printing as aforesaid ; by means whereof 
the right title and interest of the plaintiff of in and to such sole and ex- 
clusive liberty and right of printfng is much hurt and lessened in value. 

‘ The defendant pe the general issue ; and on the trial at the 
a for Westminster after last Hiliary term before Lord Kenyon, the 
jury found a verdict for the plaintiff, subject to the opinion of this 
Court on the following case. 

‘ The plaintiff is the author of the book stated in the declaration, 
entitled ** Thoughts upon Hunting ;” and in May 1781 he published 
the first edition of it, without any name prefixed to the title-page. 
In 1782 he published a second edition, and in 1784 a third edition 
with his name prefixed to the title-page. Neither the original or 
subsequent editions were ever entered in the hall of the company of 
Stationers. In August 1796 the defendant published the same work 
under the title of “ Thoughts upon Hare and Fox-hunting,” with 
the plaintiff’s name prefixed to the title-page. The plaintiff is still 
living, and never disposed of his right or interest in the said work. 
The question for the opinion of the Court is, Whether the plaintiff 
is entitled to recover in this action ?— 

¢ Lord Kenyon Ch. J. All arguments in support of the rights 
of learned men in their work must ever be heard with great favour by 
men of liberal minds to whom they are addressed. It was probably 
on that account that when the great question of literary property was 
discussed some judges of enlightened understanding went the length 
of maintaining that the right of publication rested exclusively in the 
authors and those who claimed under them for all time : but the other 
opinion finally prevailed, which established that the right was con- 
fined to the times limited by the act of parliament. And tha* I have 
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no doubt was the right decision. Then the question is whether, the 
right of property being vested in authors for certain periods, the com- 
mon law remedy for a violation of it does not attach within the times 


limited by the act of parliament, Within those periods the act says 


that the author shall have the sole right and liberty of printing &e. 
Then, the statute having vested that right in the author, the common 
law gives the remedy by action on the case fur the violation of it. 
Of this there could have been no doubt made, if the statute had 
stopped there. But it has been argued that, as the statute in the same 
clause that creates the right has prescribed a particular remedy, that 
and no other can be resorted to. And if such appeared to have 
been the intention of the Legislature, I should have subscribed to it 
however inadequate it might bethought. But their meaning in creat- 
ing the penalties in the latter part of the clause in question certainly 
was to give an accumulative remedy : nothing could be more incom- 
plete as a remedy than those penalties alone; for without dwelling 
upon the incompetency of the sum the right of action is not given 
to the party grieved, but. to any common informer. I cannot think 
that the Legislature would act so inconsistently as to confer a right, 
and leave the party whose property was invaded without redress. 
But there was good reason for requiring an entry to be made at 
Stationers? Hall, which was to serve as a notice and warning to the 
public, that they might not ignorantly incur the forfeitures or penalties 
before enacted against such as pirated the works of others: but call- 
ing on a party who has injured the civil property of another fora re- 
medy in damages cannot properly fall under the description of a for- 
feiture or penalty. Some stress was attempted to be laid on the acts 
passed for preserving the property of engravers in their works, in 
which a special provision is made to meet such a case as the present, 
and to give the same right of action as is here contended for. But 
it is well known that provisions of that kind are frequently inserted in 
acts of parliament pro majori cautela ; and no argument can be drawn 
from them to affect the construction of other acts of parliament. On 
the fair construction of this act therefore I think it vests the right 
of property in the authors of literary works for the times therein 
limited, and that consequently the common Jaw remedy attaches if 
no other be specifically given by. the act; and 1 cannct consider the 
action given to a common informer for the penalties, which might be 
pre-occupied by another, as a remedy to the party grieved within the 
meaning of the act. 

‘ Asuuurst J. In the case alluded to of Donaldson v. Becket in 
the House of Lords, I was one of those who thought that the inven- 
tion of literary works was a foundation for a right of property inde- 
pendently of the act of Queen Ane. But I shall not enter into the 
discussion of that point now, as the question in the present case is 
much narrowed. And upon the construction of that act I entirely 


concur with my Lord that, the act having vested the right of pro-' 


perty in the author, there must be a remedy in order to preserve it. 
ow I can only consider the action for the penalties given toa 


common informer as an additional protection, but not intended by » 


the Legislature to oust the common jaw right to prosecute by action 
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any person who infringes this species of property, which would other- 
wise necessarily attach upon the right of property so conferred. 
Where an act of parliament vests property im a party, the other con- 
sequence follows of course, unless the Legislature make a special pro- 
vision for the purpose ; and that does not appear to me to have been 
intended in this case. J am the more inclined to adopt this con- 
struction, because the supposed remedy is wholly inadequate to the 
purpose. ‘The penalties to he recovered may indeed operate as a 
punishment upon the offender, but they afford no redress to the in 
jured party; the action is not given to him, but to any person who 
may get the start of him and sue first. It is no redress for the 
civil injury sustained by the author in the loss of his just profits. 

‘Grose J. The principal question is whether within the periods 
during which the exclusive right of property is secured by the sta- 
tute to the’ author he may,not sue the party who has invaded his 
right for damages up to the extent of the injury sustained; and of 
this I conceive there can be no doubt. In the great case of Millar 
v. Taylor Mr. Justice Yates gave his opinion against the common law 
right contended for in authors; but he was decisively of opinion that 
an exclusive right of property was vested in them by the statute for 
the time limited therein. No words can be more expressive to that 
effect than those used by him. But it is to be observed that the pe- 
nalties given by the act attach only during the first fourteen years of the 
copyright; and during that time only is the offender liable for such 
penalties if he invade the author’s right: but he is liable during the 
whole period prescribed by the act to make good in an action for 
damages any civil injury tothe, author. If this construction were 
not to prevail, during the last fourteen years of the term the author 
would be wholly without remedy for any invasion of his property. 
But there must be a remedy, otherwise it wquld be in vain to confer’ 
a right. I was at first struck with the consideration that six to five 
of the judges, who delivered their opinions in the House of Lords 
in the case of Donaldson v. Becket, were of opinion that the common 
Jaw right of action was taken away by the statute of dane: but 
upon further view it appears that the amount of their opinions went 
only to establish that.the common law right of action could not be 
exercised beyond the time limited by that statute. 

‘ Lawrence J. I entirely concur with the opinions delivered by 
my Brethren upon the principal point, and the case of Jonson v. Collins, 
¥ Blac. Rep. 330. is an additional authority in support of it; for 
there Lord Afansfield said that it had been always holden that the 
entry in Stationers’ Hall was only necessary to enable the party to 
bring his action for the penalty, but that the property was given ab- 
solutely to the author, at least during the term. 

¢ Postea to the Plaintiff.’ 


We should have been happy to have transcribed the report 
of the case of Bauerman v. Radenius, Trin. 38 Geo. Il. p. 663, 
had not the confined nature of our limits prevented us.—It was 
there decided that the defendant might give in evidence the de- 
clarations or admissions of the plaintiff on the record to — 
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the action, although such plaintiff appear to be only a trustee 
for a third person. We refer the reader particularly .to this 
report, for the masterly and eloquent judgment delivered by the 
Chief Justice ; and for the able manner in which he has pointed 
out some of the differences subsisting between the mode of 
proceeding in courts of law and courts of equity, with. the ad- 


vantages resulting from such differences. -SR 





Art. X. Considerations on the Doctrines of a F uture State, and the 
Resurrection, as revealed, or supposed to be so, in the Scriptures ; 
on the Inspiration and Authority of Scriptwe itself; on some 
Peculiarities in St. Paul’s Epistles ; on the Prophecies of Daniel, 
St.John, &c. To which are added some Strictures on the Prophe- 
cies of Isaiah. By Richard Amner. &vo. PP+ 312. 53 Boards, 
Johnson. 1797. Pah 


v 

_o author now engages our attention for the third time 
during the course of between twenty and thirty years *. 
That he is a sincere inquirer we very readily acknowlege, and 
of this his writings bear testimony the most satisfactory: 
_ we must rank him in the class of Doubters; and he is so 
ery diflident, or at least expresses his doubts so often, as 

+ become unpleasant to the reader who is expecting in- 


struction. Yet, whatever his hesitations may be, it is @vi+" 


dent that he investigates with a accurate as well as modest 
_attention ; and though the result Mie very favourable to some 
opinions which human authority has decided and pronounced 
to be orthodox, yet we are led to presume that he is not an 
Unitarian respecting the person of Christ; because, having 
mentioned in a note ¢ some passages which denote inferiority, 
and others that indicate high characters and powers, we find 
him declaring—*‘ All which being admitted, I do not see for 
my own part, how that equality of the Son with the Father, 
which some contend for, can be maintained, on the one hand : 
nor how on the other, when the high characters and powers 
are adverted to, we are justified in taking away, as some now 
affect to do, every kind of religious worship, homage, venera- 
tion, or respect, call it what we will, from the character, au- 
thority, and lordship of Jesus.’ 

However this be, Mr. A. doubtless inclines to materialism, so 
far as to regard death as the extinction of existence, and a future 
life as necessarily connected with a resurrection, or as being 
each expressions of the same state and event. In the course 
of this inquiry, he combats the opinion of the late very re. 








* See M. Rev. for Feb. 1774, vol. 1. p. 159 3 also Aug. 1776, 
vol. lv. p."113-- » Ft &. 67. 
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spectable Mr. Hugh Farmer, together with those of other writers, 
and scrutinizes also the Old Testament on the subject. It 
is well known that the celebrated passage in the book of Job, 
ch, xix. p. «5, has long with great probability been explained to 
signify that release from present distress and restoration to health 
and enjoyment, which Job expected and at length obtained :— 
but, does it follow that all other passages, in the antient Jewish 
writings, which exhibit with apparent strength the signature 
of a future life, are to be limited to the short compass of mortal 
existence ? Yet in this manner, though not without difficulty, 
our author explains and confines them. We incline, at present, 
to ask with Dr. Jortin, ‘* who ever heard of such a thing as a 
devout Epicurean,” and to say with him, “that the strain of 
piety and devotion which discovers itself in those books, and 
distinguishes them emirtently from all Pagan compositions, is 
a proof that the authors entertained hopes beyond the present 
state and scene of things*.”’— Mr. Amner on the whole concludes 
*that, as the Mosaic system seems not to have taught, so 
neither did the thoughts of the antient Hebrews go so far as 
to the soul’s immateriality or immortality :’—but here a question 
occurs: if it be thus, how is it that the Jews had those appre 
hensions of a resurrection and a future state which they cer- 
tainly discover in the days of our Saviour ?—After a quotation 
from the epistle to the Hebrews, ch. xi. ver. 8, and following, 
a reply is offered in these words—* Here, I conceive, much 
more is supposed than the reader will be able to find inthe 
book of Genesis-—unless he shall be pleased to assume in the 
reading that principle of Cabbalism, allegory, or spiritual and 
recondite meaning, call it what we will, which seems to have 
been prevalent or popular among some of the Jews, and which 
it cannot, I think, be denied, that the writers of the New 
Testament had in some degree, and St. Paul and the author 
of this epistle had in no small degree adopted. And if so, why 
may we not suppose that something of a like proceeding may 
have been applied to some other passages-of the Old Testament, 
which may seem to have been full as promising in their appear- 
ance and as proper for it, and of course a sense given to them 
more sublime, recondite, and spiritual, than might at first. 
have been. intended.’—To this should be added the author’s 
remark that the Pharisees were much addicted to the Greck 
philosophy ; with which therefore St. Paul, who had been so 
strictly and zealously united with that party, must have been 
well acquainted ; and ‘ where (he asks) would be the wonder, 
if in such a mind, the principles of Christianity being received, 





* Jortin’s Sermons, vol. vii. p. 318, &c. 
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the ideas of a former system should stil], in some degree, re- 
main (conceiving of the matter in a human way only) and even 
gain at some times the ascendancy ?” 

These inquiries relative to the resurrection employ the six open- 
ing chapters of the volume; in the prosecution of which subject, 
most if not all of the scriptural passages relative to it are investi- 
gated. On the question whether the apostles and first Christians 
expected the coming of Christ before the end of theage in which 
they lived, this writer answers in the affirmative. He appears 
to apprehend that the coming of the Son of man in the destruction 
of Jerusalem, and what is farther termed the end of the world, 
are so blended together in the discourses of Jesus, that the 
early disciples mistook to such a degree as to. explain each of 
one and the same period. When Mr. Amner places St. Paul 
in this number, we must confess that we hesitate . even though 
he reminds us of the apostle’s own acknowlegement thit the 
treasure was inearthen vessels, and asks, § where then would be the 
wonder, if it should have received from thence some tincture 2” 

For a farther view of these subjects, we must refer to the 
work; only remarking that the author is somewhat fastidious 


in his censure on Whitby and Doddridge, when he takes notice . 


of the uncertain manner in which they have attempted an ex- 
plication of 2Cor. v. 1, and following: ‘ it may not (he 
says) be incurious to observe their needless, and almost wilful 
and blameable embarrassment ;’? to which he adds ;—* the true 
account of the matter seems to be, that ncither of these two 
pious and popular persons could be willing, for whatever 
reasons they were averse from it, that the meaning of the 
place should be what it is, and have accordingly embarrassed 
both themselves and their readers. In al! inquiries after truth, 
says a celebrated writer, it is almost every thing to be once in 
the right road. Of the truth of this, and infelicity of the con- 
trary, have we not in these instances some little illustration ?” 
‘Lhe difficult, and we may say delicate, subject of Inspiration 
is considered in the two next chapters. Mr. Amner attends 
to the facts, and then to the doctrines, recorded in the scrip- 
tures; and he asks whether that full and constant inspiration, for 
which divines have contended, was necessary ? he apprehends 
that it was not.—Respecting the doctrine of Christ, he regards 
it as being not of that mysterious, difficult, and abstract na- 
ture, which would make this requisite. ‘To illustrate this idea, 


he collects numerous summary passages of Christian truth, 


which clearly and fully, in his view, establish the point: prov- 
ing that the instructions of the gospel are simple and plain, 
though practical and most important. According to this ac- 
count, it may be asked, ¢ how shall we know what is or is not 
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the word of God ?”? To which it is replied, § that, as we cannot 
always and with the precision which seems to be intended in 
the question, do this, so neither does it seem to be very neces- 
sary. Mr. A. proceeds farther to explain and apply this in 
a rational manner. Indeed, we might collect much from 
this part of the work that is worthy of the reader’s careful no- 


tice: the few following lines ailord some just notion of the 
writer’s opinion ; 

¢ I may conclude then, I suppose, that the books now making up 
the volume, or canon, as it is sometimes called, of the Old and New 
‘Testament, which is confessedly the best and most curious single book 
m the world, are not howevcr all of them, nor any one of them, per- 
haps, in all its parts, of the same equal and unvaried excellence, and 
of the same uniform aid hig § author ity » however this notion of them 
may have in general 1: -evaile -d, but may be reasonably read ‘with 
something more of discrimination and ta ste, than the teachers and 
pastors of most churches have in general allowed; and would per 
haps be more profitably read, and with greater cordiality and ac- 
ceptance, if read under the influence of a less superstitious spirit, and 
with more attention paid to what we fecl them to be in the reading, 
than to any such external characters and denominations of them, as 


may indeed silence, but do not always satisfy the reader.’ 

In the first of these chapters, is introduced a short extract from 
a letter written by Dr. Lardner, many years ago, in reply to this 
author’s inquiry concerning the best Harmony. ‘I think (writes 
the Doctor) Le Clerc’s the best; and Dr. Doddridge agrees with 
that in the main :—but | think the study of harmonies of little 
importance: indeed almost vain and fruitless: for every 
Christian can carry on our Saviour’s history in the order of 
time, as to the main parts: and on difficult and doubtful 
points the harmonies are scldum right, but wrong, and mise 
lead men. Macknight is 4 good commentator: and would 
have been better, if he had not been an harmonizer: his har- 
mony is perplexed and intricate to the last degree.” 

In the succeeding chapter, the writer returns to St. Paul, 
and endeavours to prove that his account of justification by faith is 
‘the same substantially with our Saviour’s doctrine of repentance 
and remission of sins, only reasoned on and stated in a more ela- 
borate and systematic manner.’ ‘The conclusion drawn from 


the whole is— 


‘ That by far the larger part of those controversies by which 
Christian churches have suffered themselves to be divided, are of an 
mterminable nature; the appeal, in many of them, being made ta 
writers whose commission was limited, and did not perhaps extend sa 
far; and who being in the possession, by divine vouchsafement. and 
sevelation, of some few general and interesting ideas concerning the 


life, character, and resurrection of Christ, the necessity of repentance, 
certainty 
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certainty of pardon, and of a future state and judgment, were left, | 
unless in some very peculiar and extraordinary cases, as in those of 
Acts xth and xvth for instance, to speak of them and represent them, 
very much in their own way, and agree eable to their respective educas 
tions, relishes, and natural temperament and turns of mind; which 
seem in fact to have been very different.—And why then, if this may 
have been the case, pursue with so much zeal and earnestness some 
of the more minute and nicer questions in theology, and seek the 
answer to them where, iv all probability, it is not to be found, and 
from writers who might not perhaps, to cases of such a sort, be quite 
competent 2” 


Of the tract on the prophecies of Daniel, which here forms 
ch. x. and is now, we apprehend, somewhat altered and abridged, 
we shall take no farther notice than by a reference to an ace 
count which was given of it when it first appeared as a sepa- 
rate work. (M. Rev. vol. lv. p..113.) Nor shall we detain 
the reader long concerning the chapter which follows, on the 
Revelation. Mr. Amner scems to think it mistaken and even 
illiberal to explain some passages in this book, and that of 
Daniel, as relating to the Pope and the church of Rome; in 
which sentiment we cannot concur with him. He plainly ap- 
pears, indeed, to have considerable doubts as to the authenti- 
city of the book of Daniel and of St. John’s Revelation; con- 
cerning the latter, he says, ‘I conclude that the writer of this 
book was certainly a Christian, and also a zealous Jewish 
Christian, who, feeling much for the suficrings of his brethren, 
has accordingly characterised, and even stigmatized, the two 
great authors of their sufferings, I mean the u nbelieving Jews 
and idolatrous (meaning, Aeathen) Romans, by expressive and 
even bitter and sarcastic denotations of their respective head 
Cities or residencies.’ 

It is impracticable for us to attend this writer in his Remarks 
on the Prophecies of Isaiah. Ue here proceeds with boldness of 
adventure, while he explains these predictions wholly of the 
Israelites and nations connected with them, and according to 
his plan totally removes any regard to that great object of 
Jewish expectation, the advent of the Messiah: by doing which, 
some parts of his paraphrase will to many if not to most 
readers bear an uncouth, and not, perhaps, the most reason- 
able appearance. Be this as it will, having observed that Gro- 
tius explains the last three chapters as relating to the wars and 
victories of Judas Maccabzeus, whom he supposes to be the per- 
son coming from Edom with dyed garments, Mr. Amner proceeds 
to say, 

¢ While the two Lowths, and with them probably the more — 
stream of commentators, rather choose to suppose, that not only 
these, but some of the preceding chapters, we are got wholly sais 
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as it were, from the affairs of the Jewish church, and into those of 
the Christian ; and even into matters which will only come to pass 
in the last days of the world, as they explain some of the passages. 
Concerning which notions I can only say, that as I have not yet seen 
any satisfactory and convincing evidence of them, so 1 shall not, I 
hope, have any criminal and wilful objection to it, if ever aught of 
this kind shall hereafter seem to disclose itself ; and until which time, 
it is humblv hoped, that the remarks of a different sort, which have 
been proposed above, will not be denied a patient hearing. Making 
no pretensions to praise, they will not, it is hoped, incur censure.’ 


A few pages on Baptism finish the volume ; and in them we 
find some ingenious, sensible, and perhaps rather new remarks 
‘ on the subject.—-It is clear that Mr. Amner has been indus- 
trious in endeavouring to attain biblical knowlege, and in the 
search after truth. His work contains many instructive and 
useful remarks, though it may sometimes excite doubts which 
it does not sufhciently remove. His style often reminded us 
of Dr. Lardner’s language and manner. Occasionally, he 
speaks too contemptuously of his fellow-labourers who have 
preceded him in this line of inquiry, but we think that he has 
now made a little abatement in respect to Mr. Mede. Hi 

L. 





Art. XI. Arthur Fitz-Albini, a Novel. 12mo. 2 Vols. 7s. sewed. 
; White. 1798. 


HE chief object of this well-written novel seems to be to 
plead the cause of birth against fortune. It represents 
loftiness of sentiment, and disinterestedness of character, as | 
exclusively allotted to the high-born; and as sources of per- 
petual mortification and disappointment to the possessor. Both 
of these representations, as universal axioms, we think, are con- 
tradictory to experience: but the general morality of the work 
is unexceptionable.—The story is simple. Fitz-Albini, a poor 
and proud young man of family, rejects an opportunity of ad- 
vantageous marriage with Miss Pickman, a city-heiress, in 
consequence of his love for the well-born Miss St. Leger ; 
whose pedigree at length produces her a great estate: but whose 
sensibility, irritated by an insolent protectress, carries her to the 
grave, on the eve of matrimony. Her distracted lover soon fol- 
lows her. | 
It will not be easy to extract a passage more calculated than 
the following to display the author’s prose, poetry, and opinion : 


¢ Once more the time arrived at which Fitz-Albini found himself ex- 
tricated from such troublesome society. As he mounted his horse, twi- 
light was coming on; and a drizzling rain hastened the close of the 
day. He walked, however, a foot-pace, and gave the full range aa? 
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his expansive mind. ‘ Detestable society !”? said he to himself: ‘if 
this be society ; rather let me wander all my days among the woods, 
that have never been marked by a human footstep! There at least I 
can enjoy a creation more consonant to my ideas of human dignity! 
My fancy will form to itself a world of its own, consistent with my 
early dreams of life !”-—Thus he wandered on, lost in meditations ; 
and at length digested his ideas in the following 


‘SONNET. 

¢ Along the lone wood shrieks the hollow blast ; 
And quick the doubling mists obscure the day : 
Where the voice echoes, or the windows cast 
Their distant glancing lights, I seek my way : 

Before me, thick and sheety vapours spread, 
Seem, like a lake, to level all the vale; ~ 
While drives the drizzling fog, and o’er my head 
The bending clouds in pillowy darkness sail. 

These are the scenes, in which, howe’er I rove, 
In doubtful paths, my fancy loves to rise! 
Ideal buildings people every grove, 

And fairy forests bound th’ approaching skies ! 
Clad in the grey obscurity, I view 

’ More beauteous scenes than Nature ever knew! 


‘¢ The exercise of this ride gave him a night of sound sleep; and 
he rose with: refreshed spirits to indulge, uninterruptedly, in his own 
studies, and his own solitary walks. 

‘ The Autumn was hastening on—the greater part of the corn 
had been already imbarned: and the leaves of the forest began to as- 
sume a golden tinge, the most rich and happy of all hues for the 
imitation of a painter. A kind of liquid splendour sat upon the 
whole surrounding scenery. Herds of all sorts peopled the stubbles, 
and the woods; and even the swine, which, at this time of the year 
while they move in numbers, are very picturesque, began to take a 
distant range to feed on the falling acorns, as well as the refuse of 
the sickle and the scythe. 


¢ Amid such scenes Fitz-Alvini forgot all his cares, and felt 


he soon recollected to be Penshurst, the venerable seat of the illuse 
trious family of Sidney. ae 

‘ As he had not surveyed it for many years, he determined to 
hasten into the valley, and view it again. He enquired for the old 
housekeeper, who had shewn it to him, when a boy; but she was 
not still im her office—He had, however, the satisfaction of hearin 
she was yet alive; and of visiting her at a neat house in the 
village, where the majestic old woman, at the age of g7, or 98, still 
retained not only the traces of her former beauty, but her faculties— 


and even her chearfulness—though she sighed at the fallen glories of 
: the 
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the dear old hall, where she remembered so much splendour and 
hospitality, and at least five generations of its once-gay and renowned 
inhabitants. : 

¢ Fitz-Albini could scarcely walk over this stately building, now 
so chilly and deserted, without being overwhelmed with melancholy 
—the gallery of portraits—the curious pictures, by Holbein, of Ed- 
ward the Sixth, the Duke of Northumberland, Sir Henry Sidney, 
and many others ; the numerous likenesses by Jansen, Vandyke, Lely, 
&c. filled him with admiration.—The recurrence to his mind of so 
many illustrious names, Sir Philip Sidney, Spenser, Ben Jonson, 
Algernon Sidney, and Waller, almost confounded him with the ful- 
ness of his ideas. | 

‘ He strolled slowly up the park ; and sat an hour in listening to 
the screams, and watching the manceuvres of the heronry, still sub- 
sisting there. 

¢ During this hour, the only ideas, that were sufficiently distinct 
to reduce themselves into language, assumed the following form— 


‘SONNET, written at Penshurst. 


¢ Behold thy triumphs, ‘Time! what silence reigns 

Along these lofty and majestic walls! 
Ah! where are regal Sidney’s pompous trains * ? 
Where Philip’s tuneful lyre, whose dying falls 

Could melt the yielding nymphs, and lovesick swains +? 
Ah! where th’ undaunted figure, that appalls 
E’en heroes? Where the lute, that on the plains 
The bending trees { round Sacharissa calls ? 

And are they fled! Their day’s for ever past ! 
Heroes and poets moulder in the earth! 
No sound is heard but of the wailing blast 

Through the lone rooms, where echoed crowded Mirth! 
Yet on their ’semblance Melancholy pores, 
And all the faded splendour soon restores. 


© To every mind, which reflects deeply, the extinction or decay of 
an antient or eminent family is a subject of real and very profound re- 
gret. It is true, that to antiquity and lustre of descent both under- 
standing and virtue are often wanting. But, if ability be more fre- 
quently conspicuous in those who have climbed from a low origin up 
the steep and dangerous ascent of ambition, virtue in such families is 
undoubtedly by far more rare. Nor is ability always requisite to at- 
tain the point of rank and wealth.— And it is too certain that the pros- 
_perous road is generally through the defiles of corruption and vice. 


‘The corrupted heart, the interested sentiments, the debased, however | 


acute, understanding, of a low man grown great, are too apt to throw 
a tincture over the characters of his family for at least a century ; 
whereas that race which hereditary honours and affluence have long 


‘ * Sir Henry Sidney, Lord President of the Marches, who kept 
his court at Ludlow Castle.’ 

¢ + Sir Philip Sidney’s Arcadia.’ 

* ¢ Alluding to Waller’s lines, written at Penshurst.’ 
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placed above what is low, servile, and meanly. ambitious, have a thuch 
greater probability of being distinguished by elevated ideas, and pure 
independent souls.’ 


In reply to this assertion, it would suffice to point into the 
world. Where is independence more scarce than among the 
high-born? What class is more regularly prodigal in youth, 
and more frequently dependent in age, than the nobility ? 
Elevation of sentiment generally results from the study of 
those writers, who have drawn the fairest models of human ex« 
cellence. If it ought, as our author fancies, to be ascribed to 
early impressions, high-birth is in this respect disadvantageous ; 
for, by a natural consequence of the hours and customs of the 
fashionable world, the children of the great are in their early 
years left more than others to the care of servants, and 
consequently receive their first impressions from persons of 
the lower ranks. | | 

These volumes certainly merit perusal, and are evidently the 
production of no common writer. walt 
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Arr. XII. Memoirs of the Author of A Vindication of the Rights o 
Woman. By William Godwin. Small 8vo. pp. 200. 33. 6 
Boards. Johnson. 1798. 


VV oEcar tears fall and evaporate without leaving any trace 
behind them: but the tear of affection is often chrystalised 
by the power of genius, and converted into a permanent lite- 
rary brilliant. Mr. Godwin, whose abilities are indisputable, 
endeavours thus to dignify and render illustrious his sorrows 
for the loss of his wife ; we therefore regret the necessity of 
observing that not only the general reader, but the most judi- 
cious and reflecting part of mankind, will arraign the prudence 
and the utility of these memoirs, though he himself com- 
mences them with this sentence of high expectation :—* there 
are not many individuals with whose character the public 
welfare and improvement are more ultimately connected, than 
the author of A Vindication of the Rights of Woman.’ — 
After an exordium so splendid, we could not expect to find 
such a narrative ;—a narrative which we must indeed read 
with pity and concern, bat which we should have advised the 
author to bury in oblivion, Blushes would suffuse the checks 
of most husbands, if they were forced to relate those anecdotes 
of their wives which Mr, Godwin voluntarily proclaims to the 
world. The extreme excentricity of Mr. G.’s. sentiments will 
account for this conduct. Virtue and. vice are weighed by him 
in a balance of his own. He neither looks to marriage with 
Rey. Nov. 1798. Z "respect, 
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‘respect, nor to suicide with horror. He relates with com 
splacency of Mary Wollstonecraft, afterward his wife, that she 
cultivated a platonic affection for Mr. Fuseli the painter :—that 
-she cohabited with Mr. Imlay as his wife, took his name, and 
shad a child by him, without being married; and that she even 
lived with Mr. G. himself, and was pregnant by him; and 
that it was only her pregnancy which induced them to think 
‘of marriage; fearing that, otherwise, she might be excluded 
from society. He gravely records, also, (what was men- 
tioned at the time in the, Newspapers, and was considered by 
some persons as calumny,) her attempt to drown herself in 
the Thames, in consequence of the ill-treatment which she 
experienced from Mr. Imlay. 

How the public welfare and improvement are connected with 
or can be advanced by the studied and uniform eulogium of such 
conduct will not be easily perceived ; nor will any reader of 
discernment, who appreciates the merit of this unfortunate 
female, even on the evidence of her own husband, be able to 
say with him that ‘there are no circumstances in her life that, 
4n the-judgment of honour and reason, could brand her with 
disgrace.’ Peace to her manes! She was the child of genius, 
but of suffering: of talents, but of error! 

Most of the incidents which composed her short life are 
neither very singular nor very striking. Where she was born 
her husband does not know. She commenced the career of 
fame, like Milton, Sir Richard Blackmore, Dr. Johnson, and 
others, by keeping a school;—and she then became a writer 
for a bookseller, and an-occasional critic. She attracted no- 
tice by entering the lists against Mr. Burke, and particularly 
by her Vindication of the Rights of Woman; by the publication 
of which, in the opinion of her biographer, ‘ she will perhaps 
be found to have performed more substantial service for the 
cause of her sex, than al] the other writers, male or female, 
that. ever felt themselves animated in the behalf of oppressed 
and injured beauty.’ ‘Though this must be deemed exagge- 
gated praise, it may be forgiven from a husband, who, no 
doubt, most sincerely mourns her loss; and our other female 
authors must not take it amiss that he should wish to have it 
believed, that ‘ no female writer ever obtained so great a de- 
gree of celebrity throughout Europe.’ 

- Mr. and Mrs. Godwin possessed congenial minds, and per- 
haps no.two. people better suited each other ; though, (as this 
memoir relates): at the first time of their meeting, they did not 
reciprocally excite any very prepossessing' impressions. At 
last, -however, a strong and mutual affection took place, and 
ripened into love. 


¢ There 
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‘ Thete was (Mr. G. says) no period of throes and resolute exe 
planation attendant on the tale. It was friendship melting into Tove. 
Previously to eur mutual declaration, each felt halGdemreds yet each 
felt a certain trembling anxiety to have assurance complete.’ 

‘ Mary rested her head upon the shoulder of her lover, hoping to 
find a heart with which she might safely treasure her world of aiestlon, 
fearing to commit a mistake, yet in spite of her melancholy experi« 
ence, fraught with that generous confidence, which, in a great soul, 
is never extinguished. I had never loved till now; or, at least, had 
never nourished a passion to the same growth, or met with an object 
so consummately worthy.’ 


To this account of the sincerity and ardor of their mutual 
passion, it is concisely added—* We did not marry ;’ and then 
follows this attempt at a justification : 

¢ It is difficult to recommend any thing to indiscriminate adop- 
tion, contrary to the established rules and prejudices of mankind ; 
but certainly nothing can be so ridiculous upon the face of it, or so 
contrary to the general march of sentiment, as to require the over- 
flowing of the soul to wait upon a ceremony, and that which, where- 
ever delicacy and imagination exist, is of all things most sacredly pri« 


vate, to blow a trumpet before it, and to record the moment when it 
has arrived at its climax.’ 


Apprehending that this very refined and sentimental logic 
would not be sufficient to convince the public of the propriety 


of their conduct in this respect, Mr. G. adds—* There were 


other reasons why we did not immediately marry. Mary felt 
an entire conviction of the propriety of her conduct.’—We 
question this. Her experience, with Mr. Imlay, of the miser- 
able consequences to which a woman exposes herself by an une 
married connection, must have taught her the imprudencé at 
least of disregarding the law of society respecting marriage. 
No evil may result from. recording the vow of love: but man 
evils must result from a contempt of marriage. It is one of the 
first institutions that are essential to social order. 

On this subject, however, Mr. G. rather gives his own opie 
nions than those of his wife; or he exhibits her’s with the co- 
louring of his own system thrown over them. We apprehend 
that he has done this also in the account which he has given 
of her religion (p. 33): 


¢ Her religion was, in reality, little allied to any system of forms ; 
and, as she has often told me, was founded rather in taste, than in 
the niceties of polemical discussion. Her mind constitutionally at- 
tached itself to the sublime and the amiable. She found an inexpres- 
sible delight in the beauties of nature,~and in the splendid -reveries 
of the imagination. But nature itself, she thought, would be no 
better than a vast blank, if the mind of the observer did not supply 
it with an animating soul. When she walked amidst the saw 4 


ef nature, she was accustomed to converse with her God. To her 
Z2 mind 
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anind hé was pictured as not less amiable, generous and kind, than 

“great, wise and exalted. In fact, she had received few lessons 
of religion in her youth, and her religion was almost entirely 
of her own creation. But she was not on that account the less 
attached to it, or the less scrupulous in discharging what she 
considered as its duties. She could not recollect the time when 
she had believed the doctrine of future punishments. The tenets 
of her system were the growth of her own moral taste, and her 
religion therefore had always been a gratification, never.a terror, 
to her. . She expected.a future state; but she would not allow her 
ideas of that future state to be modified by the notions of judgment 
and retribution. From this sketch, it is sufficiently evident, that 
the pleasure she took in an occasional attendance upon the sermons 
of Dr. Price, was not accompanied with a superstitious adherence to 
his doctrines.. The fact is, that, as far down as the year 1787, she 
regularly frequented public worship, for the most part according to 
the forms of the church of England. After that period her attend- 
ance became less constant, and in no long time was wholly discon- 
tinued. I believe it may be admitted as a maxim, that no person of 
a well furnished mind, that has shaken off the implicit subjection of 
youth, and is not the zealous partizan of a sect, can bring him- 
self to conform to the public and regular routine of sermons and 


prayers.’ 


The matrimonial happiness which Mr. and Mrs. G. en- 
joyed was but of short continuance. Their marriage was 
declared in April 1797, and on the roth of September follow- 
ing she died in childbed, aged 38. ‘The last chapter relates 
the particulars of her death, perhaps with more than neces- 
sary minuteness: but Mr. G.’s feelings on the occasion do 
him credit, and it is impossible not to feel with him. It is 


added ; 


« Her remains were deposited on the rsth of September, at ten 
o’clock in the morning in the church-yard of the parish church of 
St. Pancras, Middlesex. A few of the persons she most esteemed. 
attended the cerémony; and a plain monument is now erecting on 
the spot, by some of her friends, with the following inscription :. 


*¢ Mary Wollstonecraft Godwin, 
«© Author of 
s¢ A Vindication 
“© of the Rights of Woman. 
« Born, XXVII April MDCCLIX. 
« Died, X September MDCCXCVII.” 


A portrait of Mrs. Godwin is prefixed to this volume, en- 
graved by Heath; from a fainting by Opie. 
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Art. XIII. Posthumous Works of the Author of A Vindication of the 
Rights of Woman. Small 8vo. 4 Vols. about 190 Pages in each 
Volume. 14s. Boards. Johnson. 1798. 


HE contents of these posthumous volumes are a novel, or 
rather the fragment of a novel, intitled « ‘The Wrongs of 
Woman, or Maria;”—Lessons for a child;—a series of Letters 
to a gentleman (we conclude, Mr. Imlay) who lived with her 
for a short time at Paris in matrimonial intimacy, ‘but without 
marriage, and who left her pregnant, and finally formed an- 
other attachment ;—a letter on the present character of the 
French nation, written from Paris, Feb. 15, 1793 ;—an intro- 
ductory letter on the management of infants, with heads for 
a series of letters on the subject ;—letters to Mr. Johnson, the 
bookseller ; extract from the Cave of Fancy, a tale ;—a short 
essay on Poetry, and our relish for the beauties of nature ;-= 
and Hints, chiefly designed to have been incorporated in the 

Second Part of the Vindication of the Rights of Woman. | 
Mr. Godwin, the editor, with a partiality which all readers 
of feeling will be tempted to excuse, supposes that, had his wife 
lived to fill up the sketch exhibited in the fragment intitled 
«* The Wrongs of Woman,” (which, in its present state, occu» 
pies the first and second volumes,) it would have given ‘anew 
impulse to the manners of the world.’ Novels, however, 
though generally read, and though it is now the practice to make 
them the vehicles of new opinions, do not make so permanent 
an impression on the mind as their authors may imagine. That 
writer must be vain indeed who fancies that, by a fictitious 
tale, however well told, and interspersed with fine sentiments, 
he can give 2 new impulse to the manners of the world. Had 
rs. Wollstonecraft Godwin lived to finish her ** Maria,” the 
kon might have been more satisfactory to her readers: but its 
oral effect or utility would not, we apprehend, have been at 
all increased. It is a proof of her genius; and the incidents 
are designed to justify an epinion respecting marriage, which 
circumstances of her own history, together with her husband’s 
system, might have impressed deeply on her mind, viz, that it is 
the source of the greatest evil in society, and that women par- 
ticularly suffer by it: but we ought to recollect that a particular 
recital, whether real or feigned, of matrimonial vice and mi- 
sery, is no argument against the institution of marriage; which, 
on the whole, as Dr. Johnson says, ‘¢ is no otherwise unhappy 
than human life is unhappy.” ‘Though the laws concerning it 
are far from being perfect, and might be much improved, we 
ghould beware of lessening the respect that is due to this legi- 
timate bond of love; and of so blackening the picture of . 
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tied life,”as to leave an impression on the public mind favours 
able to love unrecognized by the law. 

Mrs. Godwin says, in her preface, that * she should despise, 
or rather call her an ordinary woman, who could endure such 
an husband as she has sketched :? but we would observe that 
the atrocious conduct of the husband does not justify a// the 
subsequent conduct of the injured wife; and it is better to 
persuade the sex to submit to some inconveniencies, than to 
encourage them to break dewn all the barriers of social virtue, 
and to prompt them to exclaim with Eloisa 


‘¢ Curse on all laws but those which love has made.’? 


We offer these remarks not because we wish to abet tyranny in 
husbands, and to persuade wives, under the most cruel treat- 
ment, to think of nothing but tame unconditional submission, 
but because we think it a pernicious doctrine that a woman, when 
she deems herself ill-used by her husband, has a right to leave 
him, and to select another man to supply the husband’s place. 
In all connections, evils or disagreeable circumstances may arise: 
but society is at an end if every individual be permitted to re- 
dress his own grievances ;—and we add that religion is at an end 
if every female, who is cressed in Jove, or disappointed in hey 
husband, is to be encouraged to commit an act of suicide. 

While, therefore, we would do ample justice to the abilities 
manifested in this fragment, we cannot admire its moral ten- 
dency. Mrs. Godwin might tell us, perhaps, were she now 
alive, as she said of us in one of her letters to Mr. Johnson, 
that we have a “¢ cant of virtue :” but we hope that we /ove it, 
and are sincerely anxious to promote its interests; especially 
among the fair sex, who, by reading novels, may possibly be 
turned out of its paths. Indeed, we are almost ashamed to 
argue on these topics against the opinions of Mrs. Godwin 3 
for we think that no great portion of experience, of common 
sense, and of consideration, can be requisite to enable every 
yeader to controvert her doctrines. 

The Letters to Mr. Imlay, which occupy the third and part of 
the fourth volume, would probably have been suppressed by 
most husbands: yct Mr. Godwin uot only publishes them, but 
introduces them with a preface, in which he declarés them § to 
contain the finest examples of the language of sentiment and 
passion ever presented to the world, and to bear a striking re- 
semblance to the celebrated romance of Werter.’—They are 
indeed, as Mr. G. gays, ‘ the offspring of a glowing imagina- 
tion, and an heart penetrated with the passion it essays to de- 
scribe 3’ and, in-reiding them, we have lamented that a heart 
$o animated with true passion should have met with so cold a 
a eae _ mae return, 
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return. Her love, however, was not combined with sufficient 


prudence; and hence perhaps arose her misery, of which , 


these letters will now remain a monument, Some expressions 


in them are not the most delicate :—but, instead of attempting> 


to give a general character of them, we will extract Letter II. 


© I obey an emotion of my heart, which made me think of wish- 
ing thee, my love, good-night! before I go to rest, with more ten- 


derness than I can to-morrow, when writing a hasty line or two under » 





Colonel 


’s eye. You can scarcely imagine with what pleasure 


I anticipate the day, when we are to begin almost _to-live together ; - 


and you would smile to hear how many plans of employment I have 


in my head, now that I am confident my heart has found peace in - 


your bosom.—Cherish me with that dignified tenderness, which I 


have only found ir you; and your own dear girl will try to keep’ 
f feeling, that has sometimes given you pain—~’ 


under a quickness o 
Yes, I will be good, that I may deserve to be happy ; and whilst you 
love me, I cannot again fall into the miserable state, which rendered 
life a burthen almost too heavy to be borne. 
¢ But, good-night !—God bless you! Sterne says, that is equal to 
a kiss—yet I would rather give you the kiss into the bargain, glow- 
ing with gratitude to Heaven, and affection to you. I like the word 
efoction. because it signifies something habitual ; and we are soon to 
meet, to try whether we have mind enough to keep our hearts warm, 
* * * % 


¢ [ will be at the barrier a little after ten o’clock to-morrow. —= 
Yours*———’ 


This was an assignation ; and we are told, in the note, that 
a child was the consequence, and that it is called the “ barrier 
girl,” from a supposition that she owed her existence to this 
interview !|— ; 

The other pieces require no particular notice. 





MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For NOVEMBER, 1798. 


EDUCATION. 


Art. 14. Outlines of a Plan of Instruction, adapted to the varied 
Purposes of active Life. To which is added, a detailed View of 
the System of Studies [Commercial and Professional], Moral Ma- 
nagement, Discipline, and Internal Regulations, adopted in the 
Literary and Commercial Seminary established by the Rev. Sa- 
muel Catlow, at Mansfield, Nottinghamshire. Folio. 5s. Boards. 
Johnson. 1798. 

1’ the first part of this tract, Mr. Catlow has detailed his ideas on 
the subject of education in general; and he submits them to the 

mercantile and other middle classes of the community, witha view of 


remedying the defects in the prevailing mode of educating youth, 


Z 4 These 
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These ‘defects, he conceives, arise principally from the want of a 
systematic plan of instruction, which would comprehend not only the 
ordinary objects of education, but a strict attention to the formation 
of'the moral character and the communication of liberal knowledge ; 
for he complains tliat the first feelings of our youth are not sufficiently 
arrested in the cause of virtue and morality, nor their first dawnings 
of sentiment and intelligence so skilfully directed, as to promise a 
considerable share of meridian splendor ; ‘¢ it is,’ he thinks, ¢ too much 
the lot of mankind to pick up their notions of morality, as they lie 
aecidentally scattered in the walks of life, and not to gain them from’ 
a liberal scheme of instruction, early commenced, and perseveringly 
pursued ; and also to glean their scanty scraps of knowledge from the 
desultory conversation of more privileged characters.’ 

‘In order to form a system of education which shall comprehend both 
these valuable objects, the author proceeds to consider the proper pro- 
vince’ of classical acquirements, the general tendency of mathematical 
studies, the importance of Philosophical Tuition, Natural History, 
the Study ‘of the Human Mind, the Religious, Social, and Moral 
Relations of Man, and lastly History.—The observations which 
occur on these topics display much good sense, but are very general 
and abstract ;‘and seem calculated as much to display the learning of 
the writer, as to assist the judgment of those to whom they are pro- 
fessedly directed, “the mercantile and middle. classes of the commu. 
nity.? | | 

In the second part, we find a detailed view of the system of studies 
in the Mansfield Seminary. 7 

For young people under the age of thirteen, whatever may be their 
future employment, the prescribed studies are Pronunciation and 
Reading, both Prose and Verse; Writing; Arithmetic and Book. 
keeping; First Principles of Mathematics; Geography, in its gene- 
ral principles and application; General Grammar, combined in 
the accurate study of the English, Latin, and French Tongues, 
&c. 

The line of Studies immediately referable to commercial life con- 
sists of, a critical attention to Grammar and the rules of Composi- 
tion; Arithmetical, Algebraical, and Mathematical Studies, till the 
pupil shall be prepared for the simple and the complex operations of 
the counting-house, and also for an investigation of the laws of nature 
aud the general system of the universe ; Natural Philosophy, with a 
view to the general illumination of the mind and the security of im- 
portant advantages in various lines of trade and manufactures ; Geo- 
graphy, antient and modern, with the use of the globes; Natural 

istory ; general view of the. natural and intellectual Powers of 
Man ; System of ethical. or moral Principles ; and History, antient 
and modern, &c. , | 

Of those who are destined for the Professions, the studies are Latin 
translation, &c. English composition founded on classical authority ; 
Logic, and the Belles Lettres; the Greek and Hebrew Languages, 
where required ; antient Geography, combined with modern; My- 
thology of the Antients ; Natural History ; Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy ; History, ‘antient and modern. 


Our 
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Our readers will perceive that this is a very uncommon, liberal, and 
comprehensive plan of education ; and it will also strike them, per- 
haps, that even that part of it, which professes to relate only to those 
who are designed for commercial life, comprises subjects of the most 
abstract and abstruse kind; as those undoubtedly are which relate to 
inquiries into ¢ the nature and intellectual powers of man.’ No doubt, 
if Mr. Catlow can at the same time prepare his pupils to discharge 
properly the active business of life fe which they are destined, and 
also initiate them in those higher and more philosophic pursuits in 
which even the learned sometimes find themselves bewildered, he will 
be well entitled to their thanks and those of the public: but we can- 
not help observing that it is infinitely more easy to form plans of this 
kind than to execute them. 

Mr. C. gives also a minute detail of the management of his semi- 
nary as it relates to the food, air, exercise, and hours of study of his 


pupils; it appears to us exceedingly judicious. Wall..e. 


Art. 15. Pity’s Gift: a Collection of interesting Tales, to excite 
. the Compassion of Youth for the Animal Creation: ornamented 
with Vignettes. Selected by a Lady. 12mo. pp. 148 2s. 

Boards. Longman. 1798. 

A kind attention to the comfort of brute creatures, according to 
the state assigned to them by Providence, is an evident branch of 
virtue. Should a man be naturally void of such sentiment of feeling, 
which is surely rare, let him attend to reason, and especially to Christ- 
ianity, which will awaken it, and teach its due regulation: for in this 
as in other exercises of the heart and passions, there may be affectation 
or excess. — We trust that we may congratylate our countrymen on 
a considerable abatement of those cruel sports which former years 
have known. In great cities, especially in a metropolis, teeming 
with miseries of every kind, there will be too many proofs of a bar- 
barous disposition: yet, amid these obstructions, we are willing to 
hope that humanity rather gains ground among us.—As Pity’s cause 
ought always to be pleaded, we cannot but approve the exertions of 
this lady who presents these selections to youth, in favour of the ani- 
mal creation. ‘They are fifteen in number, and the greater part are 
drawn from the ‘¢ Gleanings’? of Mr, Pratt. The stories, whatever 
minute defects they may have, will interest the attention of youth, 
and are calculated for their improvement. 


Art. 16.° Familiar Conversations for the Use of young Children, in- 
terspersed with Stories and adorned with Cuts by their very good 
Friend, Harriet Mandeville. 1z2mo, 2 Vols’ 1s. Low. 1798. 
Mrs, Barbauld has excited numerous imitators in the line of early in- 

struction; and several of her followers have, on the whole, succeeded 

very well. The present ‘ very good’ preceptress offers what is proper 

and useful, to the attention of her young scholars, In page 40 o 

the second volume, she seems to separate poultry from the animal race ; 

this, we have no doubt, is a mere inadvertence ; yet things of this na- 
ture are of some little moment when, as instructors, we are addressing 
ourselves to children : whose first and leading ideas, we can easily sup- 
poee, will be caught and in some measure fixed by these conversa~ 
tions, A 
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Art..17. Scripture-LHistories, or interesting Narratives extracted from 
the Old Testament, for the Instruction and Improvement of 
Youth. By Mrs. Pilkington. 12mo. 2s. stitched. Newbery. 
3798. 

This lady is already well known in the line of writing for young 
readers. ‘* Having observed (she now says, in the introduction to 
the present work) the various gradations of the human understand- 
ing, from its earliest state of pupilage to that of manhood, I have 
ever found, that it is much easier to ead io virtue, than io deter from 
vice, and that instruction makes a deeper impression, when indirectly 
conveyed, than when forced on the mind in the form of reproof.’? On 
this principle, she proceeds in these essays for the assistance and im- 
provement of the rising generation. The narrations from sacred 
history are here agreeably introduced, and interwoven with the cir-! 
cumstances and conduct of a lady and two nieces who were placed 
under Her tuition. Eight or nine narratives are given, and in that 
manner and with those connections which have a very probable and 

owerful tendency, not merely to gain present notice, but to make a 
profitable and durable impression on the heart.. A pretty frontispiece 
decorates the volume. 


Art. 18. Tales of the Cottage, or Stcries moral and amusing for 
young Persons ; written on the Plan of that celebrated Work, Les 
Veillees du Chateau, by Madame la Comtesse de Genlis. 12mo. 
2s. Newbery. 1798. 

A collection of interesting stories; the actuating principle of 
which is, according to the account in the preface, ‘ to promote a 
love of virtue, and create an abhorrence to [from] vice.’——We observe 
a mistake, p. 214. 1.17. where the word /atter should no doubt have 
been former ;—and again, p. 43. 1.1. had broke from’ should be 
‘ had broken from.’ These, and some other little inadvertencies, de- 
rogate not much from the real merit of the work; which may safely 
be recommended to the attentive perusal of those for whom it is par- 


VL. 


ticularly designed, as calculated to please, inform, and improve.  Jgq, 


Art. 19. Moral Amusements, or a Selection of Tales, Histories, 
and interesting Anecdotes, intended to amuse and instruct young 
Minds. 12mo. 1s. 6d. Vernor and Hood. 1798. 

So many are the selections of this kind which have presented them- 
selves to the public, that it can hardly be supposed that, in one form 
or.another, and in different works, we should not have met with those 
which are here collected. The editor has “tgs neither preface nor’ 
advertisement to usher them into the world; nor does he pretend 
that they are novel. Their tendency, however, which is to pro- 
mote a virtuous benevolent conduct, certainly recommends them to 
notice ; besides which, the tales are interesting, and’can hardly fail’ 
of exciting young minds to proper reflections ;—reflections, which, 
when attended by suitable regulations and admonitions, from more 
experienced and faithful friends, may prove very beneficial to the in- 


structed, and in their consequences useful to others. Hi. 


Art. 20. True Stories, translated from the French, for the Amuse- 
ment of good Children, Bya Mother, 12mo. is, Egerton, 


1798. 


Why 
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Why does the title-page of this pretty little volume confine the 
circulation of it to*good children? We should rather suppose it in- 
tended for the use and entertainment of any, or all; to make them . 
good, or to assist in confirming them in what is commendable.—The 
_tales are short, agreeable, and well adapted to inspire just and right 
-sentiments in young and flexible minds, and to encourage the growth 


of happy dispositions. Hi. x Go 
NOVELS. * 


Art.21. Augusta; a Novel, in French. 12mo. 3 Vols. 200 Pages 
ineach. Dulau and Co. London. 

Augusta, an English young lady, accompanies her friend 'to Paris, 
where she falls in love with a French coxcomb, the Marquis of Val- 
bont ; whom she improves. : Her father arrives with a Mr. George, 
to whom her hand is destined, but who very properly promotes her 
union with the Marquis, on learning the state of her heart. There 
are some episodes: in which, as in the whole work, we see little 
either 1o praise or to blame. . ‘Tay. 


Art. 22. Rosalind de Tracey. By Elizabeth Sophia Tomlins, Au- 
thor of the Victim of Fancy. 12zmo. 3 Vols. 10s. 6d. sewed, 
Dilly. 1798. 

Tf the critical reader should not meet, in this work, with language 
so elegant, sentiments so refined and appropriate, and characters so 
boldly conceived and delineated, as in a few productions of the highest 
order in this class, he will yet find in it a tale not uninteresting, and 
a concatenation of probable incidents, connected with such displays 
of life and manners as will amuse the fancy without vitiating the 

heart. We reckon it amoug the merits of this production, that it 
exhibits no very aggravated pictures of human depravity, nor creates 
characters heroically and perfectly virtuous; for we agree entirely 

} with Mrs.D’Acre, one of the most interesting personages exhibited 

in this groupe, in ‘ entertaining very serious objections to such compo- 
sitions as display crimes which rater tend to harden than amend the 
mind ;? and we cannot perceive that to decorate humanity with super 
human virtues is calculated either to instruct or to amuse. 

Among the characters introduced, are those of a family of Quoters ; 
; which, we think, will appear as entertaining in this representation as 

they are ridiculous and disgusting in reality. The following passage 
will give the reader a sample of them. 

‘ The ladies had not yet entered the drawing-room, on the evening 
‘the party were expected, when they were announced ; nine in number. 
Mrs. D’Acre hastened to receive them, and Rosalind returning her 


compliments for their inquiries, all observed her altered looks—Mys. 
Haye, in the usual strain of quotation, saying : 


‘¢ Sickness sits on her like an untimely frost 
Upon the fairest flower of the field.” 


| ‘ Upon this Miss Catharine, in a low voice, said ** The field so 
late the hero’s pride.’? Miss Mary, drawing up her glove, muttered 
| «¢ Look like the innocent flower, but be the serpent under it.’? 


| And Mrs. Haye saying she hoped all danger of a relapse was over, 
! | even 





| , 
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_ swere evidently under more restraint than when at home ; and sate still 


_ young oncs on their growth, since he last saw them ; but mistaking 


only at the word error, repeated 
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even the younger sister could not let it pass without sighing out 
“¢ Hope, thou nurse of young desire.” 
« Some general conversation was, however, entered on, and they 


without any violent expressions of anxiety or curiosity on the pass- 
ers-by in the great road, which, though remote, was within view 
of Mrs. D’Acre’s windows ; only now and then an observation would 
drop, that such a man was like Hudibras ; that he rode as if he had 
but one spur on, and the appropriate lines quoted, which another 
jmmediately answered :— ro. 
«¢ Lady, your bright 
And radiant eyes are in the right.” 


And on Mrs. Haye’s mentioning, that her son would have been with 
them, but was gone to receive an intimate friend of his just expected 
from India, who had been detained uncommonly long on the sea, 
Miss Mary emphatically repeated ** There let him sink, and be the 
seas on him :”—adding— 


** Le sage a souyent fait naufrage 
Quand il croyoit toucher au port.’ 


¢ On Mr. Leslie’s entrance, their spirits being enlivened, the budget 
was opened: anew he complimented each on their looks, and the 


the name of the youngest, who always set him right, he begged her 
to excuse him, to which one immediately said, 


‘Tam myself, and call me what you please ;” 


and on Mr. Leslie’s saying, such errors would happen where the name 
was thought less of than the face, her sister answered for her ; 


«¢ Her face, my thane, is like a book where men 
May read strange matters.” ‘ 


¢ Miss Mary, who was seated on the other side of him, hitching 


_ Are we in life thro’ one great error led, 
Ts each man perjur’d, and each nymph betray’d :” 
And Mrs. Haye, who attended more to the conversation of her 
children than any thing else, called out in a voice unusually loud, for 


a drawing-room ; 
«« Of the superior sex art thou the worst, 
Or I, of mine, the mast completely curst ?”” 


* ‘There is perhaps something overcharged in this picture: but praise 
must still be allowed to Miss Tomlins 2 holding up the mirror toa 
set of Beings who impede rational and original conversation, by the 
extreme abuse of an elegant talent. Wall..e. 


Art. 23. Anecdotes of two well-known Families. Written by a De- 
scendant. Prepared for the Press by Mrs. Parsons. 1zmo. 3 Vols. 





10s, Boards. ~ Longman. 
Though this novel does not exhibit those highly-wrought scenes of 
distress of which writers of fictitious history are generally fond, it is 
” , : | sufficiently 
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sufficiently impassioned to affect the heart and to engage the attentions 
The character of an artless and innocent girl, blest with a good 
understanding and educated in virtuous principles, is well supported 
in the delineation of Ellinor, the. heroine ; and the mystery which 
hangs over her birth (the old story) fully answers the desired purpose 
of keeping the reader in suspence: but we think that the manner in 
which this mystery is at length dissipated is liable to some objec- 
tions.—Lord and Lady P. are well delineated; and to those who 
are best pleased with the contemplation of virtuous characters, Lord 
and Lady B. may furnish rational entertainment, and perhaps excite 


Jaudable emulation.—It were to be wished, however, that the writer 


had not been so fond of introducing Bridget and her mother. Mrs. 
Parsons should have recollected that low ieiniets are to be tolerated 
in novels only when they display considerable wit or drollery, or some> 
etrikios peculiarity. 

The .2udable tendency of this work is to inspire a love of virtue, 
with a consequent detestation of vice. 


RELIGIOUS and CONTROVERSIAL. 


Art. 24. An Essay on Universal Redemption; tending to prove that 
the general Sense of Scripture favours the Opinion of the final 
Salvation of all Mankind. By the Rev. John Browne, M.A. late 
of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 8vo. 18. Cadell jun. and 
Davies. 

This author assumes ‘ that the common opinion of the eternity of 
future torments has made many unbelievers,’ and that the a:dnocs of 
the New Testament implies a limited duration of time, which refers 
solely to that state of things which is immediately to succeed the 
second coming of our Lord. Waiving any decisive opinion, we ex- 
tract the corollary of his argument, as an example of easy diction and 
ingenious discussion : 

¢ But it has been objected to the doctrine of Universal Redemp- 
tion, that it has a tendency to weaken the ties of morality and reli- 
gion, to make men careless of their conduct in this world, and to 
induce them to neglect the concerns of futurity. ‘ If (it has been 
asked) the terrors of eternal punishments are not sufficient to restrain 
the evil propensities of men, how can it be imagined that the appre- 
hension of those of a limited period will have that effect??? To this 
objection, so often and so triumphantly urged, it seems sufficient to 
reply that, although the punishments of futurity may not be, strictly 
speaking, eternal; yet, compared to the powers of our imagination, 
they are so, when we are assured that they will be much longer and 
much more severe than any we may meet with in the present life. 
The word ciano-y though it evidently relates to a finite duration, yet 
it as evidently refers to a very long period, which, compared to our 
limited conceptions of it, may be said to be eternal, and which, when 
duly considered, must I think have the same practical effect. 

« I will even hazard the conjecture, that one great reason why the 
sanctions of futurity have not had their due effect on the conduct of 
mankind, is this notion of the eternity of future torments. That it has 
produced much open infidelity is sufficiently evident ; that it has also 

4 produced 
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produced much secret infidelity seems, I think, scarcely to admit of 
a doubt.: So enormous indeed is the disproportion between any 
crimes that the worst of sinners can commit, and an infinite punish- 
ment, that no one, whatever his life may have been, imagines he can 
have incurred so great a penalty. Every natural setnciple of justice 
and equity seems to revolt against such a supposition: the voice af 
Nature becomes too strong for that of imposed Faith ; and every 
man whose conduct has been tolerably free from glaring enormities, 
is irresistibly led to suppose that a just and merciful Deity cannot in- 
flict on him an infinite and eternal punishment; he therefore con- 
cludes (since he perceives no medium) that he shall escape all the 
evils of a future state, and enter upon a state of bliss, which, if we 
believe Révelation, is promised on very different conditions. To this 
cause we may trace that absurd and mischievous notion, that the be- 
lief of certgin tenets, independant of their practical effects on the 
moral sentiments of the believer, can be in itself acceptable to the 
Deity :\and that universal inclination to suppose that he will accept 
the easy terms of faith and adoration, instead of good works and 
moral obedience. Men who have unfortunately adopted the notion 
that their Creator has sentenced the greater part of his creatures to 
eternal perdition, have yet,. from the secret illusions of self-love, ima- 
gined that their peculiar system of belief contained some magical 
talisman of sufficient power to protect them from that wrath to which 


- they devoted without hesitation the rest of mankind. Thus the 


sanctions of a future state were lost or perverted; Religion was sepa- 
rated from morality; and the attainment of future Ricicen was 
made to depend on the implicit belief of certain doctrines, in the per- 
formance of unimportant ceremonies, or in the reveries of a heated 


SO tans og 
- and enthusiatic imagination. D av? 


Art. 25. Remarks on the Signs of the Times. By Edward King, 
Esq.. F. R.S.A,S. 4to. pp. 40. 28. 6d. Nicol. 1798. 
’ Most readers will agree with Mr. King, that the conclusion of the 
present century 1s wtaed by distinguishing and striking characters : 
but to what result they tend is wrapt in the appointment and direc- 
tion of Divine Providence. With becoming awe and timidity, but 
with conviction, Mr. K. points out some parts of Scripture-prophecy, 
of which, he conjectures, recent events are an accomplishment. Some 
yeats ago, he expressed a persuasion * that ¢ the pouring out of the 
seventh vial, mentioned in the book of the Revelation, ch. 16. was 
just at hand ;’ and he now informs us, that ‘ the woe is indeed come 
to pass, almost in it’s full plenitude.’ As he had remarked concern- 
ing the vials said to be poured on the sea and the sux, some connece 
tions of an inferior kind between these great bodies, and the disco-: 
veries or improvements made by men during the periods here supposed 
to be represented, he now also observes concerning the air, on, or into” 
which this seventh vial is said to be discharged,—¢ surely our atten- 
tion may well be awakened by the singular circumstance of many new 
discoveries with regard to Fixed Air, and by the strange and novel in- 
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* Morsels of Criticism, 4to. See M. Rev. for February 1789, 
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vention of the Air Balloon, which took place at a time perfectly 
coinciding with the very first outline of the emblematical description.? 
Mr. K. proceeds to examine ‘ other features of this divine pro- 
phetical declaration and warning, which must be done with great 
caution, and cannot be done without horror.’—The better to effect 
his purpose, five verses of the chapter, from 17 to 21 each inclusive, - 
are carefully exhibited in the original Greek. He insists that ‘ voices, 
thunders, and lightnings seem, in the prophetical language of all the 
prophets, to denote informations of new things ; doérines and teaching 
af new opinions good or bad; convictions of truth and bringing divine 
truth to light ;? under this persuasion, he says;—* We cannot but ac- 
knowledge with astonishment, that no period like that commencing 
about 1788, did ever so much abound with all sorts of mew inform- 
ations and discoveries ; concerning remote countries, and concerning 
natural history ; concerning new philosophical discoveries ; and con- 


cerning both antient and modern history :—no period did ever so 


much abound with new opinions, and new doctrines ;—and at the same 
time it must be acknowledged, that about this period, and since it’s 
commencement, many elucidations of real truth, both abroad and ia 
this country, have come forth with convincing light.’ 

Concerning the earthquake in the next verse; it is remarked that 
the Greek word o:cu-¢ properly signifies a tremendous shaking of all 
things ; ‘ and if such a shaking of empires and of the state of civil 
government is the emblematical import of these words of prophecy, 
to what period of the world whatever can they be deemed so appli- 
cable, as to the present ; or to what state of things whatever, as to 
the present state of Europe ?” 


The verse which follows attracts peculiar notice; of which we shall 
give a short abstract. 

Ver. 19. ** And the great city was divided into three parts, and the 
cities of the nations fell:’’ thus translated, Mr. King regards this verse, 
commonly referred to Rome, as almost unintelligible: he remarks 
that * xca:, in it’s truest import, does not merely signify a city with 
it’s walls and buildings, but rather the civil constitution of a country, 
er indeed a free state as distinguished from a kingdom,’ and he accord- 
ingly translates in this manner ;—‘ A state which was a great one, be- 
came divided into three portions, (or lots) and the states of the nations 
(or the states among the nations, as distinguishing them from the 
as Bag srtriais the kingdoms ) fell’ — 

* If this translation be just, with what awful astonishment must 
we behold the events of the present day! Was not Poland a 
state, rather than a kingdom? it’s king being merely elective.— 
Was it not a great one? being one of the largest, in extent of 
land, and in it’s produce, from the fertility of it’s soil, of an 
of Europe.—And is not Poland actually become divided into three 
portions, or lots?~ One to Russia, one to Germany, one to Prussia. 
And is not this an unparalleled event! an event unlike any one 
that ever before happened in the world.—And an event, to which 
alone of all others, these words of prophecy could ever with an 
propriety be applied? And if the next words, The states among 
the nations fell; signify states, as distinguished from kingdoms, were 


not 
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not the Netherlands a state ?—and is not that fallen ?—Was not Hol 
land a:state ?—and is not that fallen ?—Was not Genoa a state ?—and 
is not that fallen ?—-Was not Venice a state ?—and is not that fallen ? 
—Were not the dominions of the houfe of Austria, in Italy, states ?>— 
; and are they not fallen ?——Was not Switzerland a state ?—and is it not 
- fallen ?—In short, are not all the states in Europe fallen ?—all the 
states in what constituted the Western empire;—and belonged to the 
Western church, on which this Jast and tremendous woe has been 
poured out ?—And was there ever a period of the world, when these 
words of prophecy could be properly and in every sense applied 
' before ? 

We must not dismiss this toth verse of the chapter without allow 
ing a little attention to its last clause ;—and great Babylon came in 
| remembrance before God, to give unto her the cup o the wine of the fierce- 
ness of bis wrath.—Mr.K. has the concurrence of the ablest interpreters 
m concluding that, by Babylon, Rome is intended; * And is not 
Rome (he asks) indeed now filled with the effects of wrath and yen+ 
geance ; and torn to pieces by the scourge ? are not its boasted trea- 
sures of art and ‘antiquity, removed to another place ?—are not its 
palaces stripped, and spoiled ?—are not all her pleasant and precious 
things departed from her? Is she not consumed with the fire of the 
fierceness of anger and violence? Is not the papal power at Rome, 
which was once so terrible, and so domineering, at an end ?—Was not 
this end, in other parts of the holy prophecies, foretold to be at the 
end of 1260 years ?—And now let us see ;—hear sand understand. 
THIS IS THE YEAR 1798.—And just 1260 years ago, in the 
very beginning of the year 538, Belisarius put an end to the empire 
and dominion of the Goths at Rome :—leaving thenceforward from 
A.D. 538, NO POWER in Rome, that could be said to rule over 
the earth, excepting the Ecclesiastical Pontifical Power.—And if these 
things are so—then truly that great city Babylon is fallen y—is fallen : Ve 

—is thrown down ; and shall be found no more at ail. 

We venture not to controvert this gentleman’s exposition of the 
signs of ‘ the ¢imes.”? They are singularly striking, and wear some 
ty features which may have a resemblance to what has been for ages ob- 
: scurely and emblematically féretold: it seems, however, probable that 
; 
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Mr. King is rather too precipitate in his conclusions, and that he 
vaults over much time and ground which must be sedulously traversed ' 
before that End, on which he has so confidently pronounced, is fully 
and effectually ascertained :—but he thinks himself sufficiently guard 
ed. ...* We approach (he says) unto the latter days! I tremble 
whilst I write ! God forbid I should mislead any.—But if I do appre- 
hend aright ; I must—I ought to speak, and write with circumspec- 
tion that which I apprehend.—I am no rash enthusiast.—I desire to 
| be exceedingly guarded against error: and I have not the least pres 
sumptuous idea of intending to prophecy.—The word of prophecy is 
sealed for ever.?— His wos en words are,—* These are not days 
) to compliment away the truth, —or to be timid in declaring it. Truth 
: is awfully great. Let it ever fairly be brought to light, and left to 
its Own energetic strength to prevail.’ ; 
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Art. 26. La Liturgia, ovvero formola delle Preghiere publiche secondo 
Puso della Chiesa Anglicana, col Salterio di Davide. Nuovamente 
tradotta dall? Inglese nel Tofco Idioma. Da A. Montucci e L. Va- 
letti, Professori di Lingua Italiana. 12mo. 6s. Vernor and Hood, 
London. 1796 *. , 
Of the necessity for this new Italian translation of our Book of 

Common Prayer, we have nothing to say ; and on the motive for un- 

dertaking it the translators are silent. It is elegantly printed: but, 

owing to the translators in some instances, and to the printers per- 
haps in others, it is incorrect. In the Gospel taken from Matthew, 

xxi. at the beginning, we thus read in this version—* Gesi mandd 

due discepoli, dicendo loro : andate nel castello’ +. Would not villagio 

have been a more proper word, as translating from the English? 

In the Collect for the 2d Sunday in Advent, Osservarle is written 
Osservale. 

In the title of the first Psalm, impiorum is printed impiocum. 

The words wanting in the original Hebrew are printed in Jtalics, 
in the translation of 1684; (see note:) here they are not discrimi- 
nated by any difference of type. In short, sufficient attention does 
not seem to have been paid to this work, which has more errors.than 


‘we can be expected to specify. 


Art. 27. Observations on the Evidence of Christ’s Resurrection ; the 
principal Objections answered, and the divine Origin of the Christian 
Religion clearly proved. ‘Two Sermons preached at the Octagon 
Chapel in Norwich, April 8th, 1798. By J. Houghton. 8vo. 
2s. Johnson. 

We decidedly object to a classical motto being prefixed to sermons, 
such as “* Fungar vice cotis,”’ whichis adopted by Mr. Houghton; and 
we are almost tempted to apply the hemistich of the next line, **exons 
épse secandi.”” We remember another motto, taken likewise from Ho- 
race, proposed to a clergyman who had preached an occasional sermon 
which he had borrowed, and was unluckily desired to print, ** Non 
Sermo hic meus est”? The merit of Mr. H.’s discourses, however, 
must be allowed. It is mentioned in the preface ‘ that, for the use 
chiefly of young persons, the author epitomized the evidence of the 
resurrection of Christ ; and that, on a subject which has been in dis. 
cussion near eighteen hundred years, little altogether new can be ex- 
pected.?” The intention is highly important, and the performance is 


respectable. Da*% 


Art. 28. Six Sermons preached before the Right Honourable Brook 
Watson, Lord Mayor of the City of London. By George Stepney 





* ‘This little volume has for some time lain on our shelves, and been 
overlooked. , 

+ In an old translation of the Common Prayer into Italian, printed 
at London in the year 1684, castello is here used: but in this new 
translation we expected to see a new word. The Vulgate indeed ren- 
der the Greek cis viv xan in castellum ; yet the words in our Book of 
Common Prayer are not into 4 little town, but tnto a village. 


Rev. Noy. 1798. © Aa ‘ Townley, 
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Townley, M.A. &c. &c. Chaplain to his Lordship. 8ve. 

3s. Boards. Rivingtons. 

These Sermons are written in an unaffectéd and perspicuous style, 
and may be read with pleasure and advantage. The first discourse, on 
the Advent of Christ, contains a summary of the prophecies in the Old 
Testament, relating to the coming of the Messiah, together with the 
general expectation of mankind, both Jews and heathens, of some 
great deliverer about the time of his appearance on earth: the au- 

‘thor enlarges on the great importance of Christ’s divine mission, and 
concludes with practical inferences. —The second Sermonwas preached 
on the General Fast-day. On this occasion, Mr. Townley expa- 
tiates on what he deems the national vices ; in the first rank of which 
he places infidelity. ‘The manner in which he expresses himself on 
this subject, we imagine, will be pleasing to every friend of religion 
and virtue. 

‘ Among the,many deviations from religious wisdom, which in de- 
fiance of common sense, and: of all laws human and divine, disgrace 
this age and nation, foremost stands the spirit of Jnfidelity : by which 
numbers are prevailed on to account it a matter of indifference, whe- 
ther the mind be impressed with any religious principles, and unbe- 
‘coming man’s dignity and independence to acknowledge that homage 
and obedience are due to a Supreme Being. This spirit of infidelity, 
wholly unfavourable to the attainment of religious wisdom, is che- 
rished by the sophistry of some modern philosophers, who rob the 
heart of its truest happiness, and most pores expectations, by deny- 
ing the evidences of natural and revealed religion, and by infecting 
the minds of parents with these dangerous positions—that children 
are not tobe predisposed to any mode of thought or action—and that 
they should not be instructed in the elements of moral duty, or of 
Christian knowledge. From this pernicious system, it is not tu be 
expected (for by many it is not so much as desired) that the rising 
generation shall shew any regard for truths, not fairly presented to 
their minds; or any reverence for the Christian dispensation, known 
to them principally through the misrepresentations of its avowed ene- 
mies. ‘To the same spirit of infidelity are likewise to be ascribed 
that avidity, with which profane and atheistical works are perused ; 
and that mischievous industry, by which, under every possible form 
and artifice, they are recommended to universal notice.’ 

The object of the third Sermon 13 to prove that God is no re- 
specter of persons ; and that the gates of Mercy are open to all man- 
kind, without distinction, if they lead a virtuous and religious life; 
but that, in proportion to the knowlege imparted to us, a more strict 
obedience to the laws of God may reasonably be expected. Truths 
of this nature can never be too much maintained ; and it is but jus- 
tice to say that Mr. T. places them in a striking light. 

In the 4th Sermon, the author endeavours to set forth,—from the 
imperfection of the systems of ethics among the most enlightened 
philosophers of antiquity, together with their inadequate concep- 
tions of the attributes of the Deity, the immortality of the soul, 
and the-future state of rewards and punishments,—the necessity of a 
divine revelation, for the communication of doctrines so great and 

important. 
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important. This subject has been treated so fully, and with such 
depth of learning and strength of judgment, by Dr. Leland, 
that it would be difficult to advance any new arguments :—but the 
Sermon before us may convey much useful information to those who 
are unacquainted with the works of that excellent writer. 

The fifth Sermon is on the resurrection of the body ;—and the 
sixth treats on doing justly, loving mercy, and walking humbly with 
our God :—which may be said to contain a compendium of our 
whole duty. T'nis discourse is rational and convincing. After a 
satisfactory explanation of the words of the text, Mr. T. laments 
that strange perversity which has led mankind in all ages to mistake 
their most important duties, to listen to the grossest delusions, and 
to subject themselves to low and degrading superstitions; or at 
other times to deny the most self-evident truths, and to adopt opi- 
nions the most daring and impious. The latter he seems to think 
the prevailing vice of the present age; and we fear that the follow- 
ing observations are but too just : 

‘ But at this period, and even in this nation, uncommon diligence 
is exerted to excite, among all ranks of people, the spirit of Sedition 
and of Atheism. 

‘ Under the endearing, but abused, name of Liberty, Sedition 
disperses those descriptions of ¢ natural rights,’ which are intended 
not to benefit society, but to subvert every form of government, and 
to annihilate all social order. The seeds of dissension and discord 
are sedulously sown by. contending against subordination ; by repre- 
senting the existence of * high and low, rich and poor, master and 
servant, sovereign and subject,” as intolerable tyranny ; while those, 
who are true to the levelling system, are extolled as the best Friends 
of the People. But, though we admire the brightness of their ta- 
lents, and even give credit to some among them for intending the 
good of their country, such political wisdom is destructive of all order, 
law and government.’ 

We may conclude with observing that in these Sermons few ad- 
dresses are made to the passions or imagination, yet they will pro- 
bably meet with the approbation of those persons whose object in 
reading is the improvement of their understanding, and the just re- 


gulation of their conduct... Ban * 


LAW. 


Art. 29. The Statutes at Large, from the Thirty-fifth Year of the 
Reign of King George the Third, to the Thirty-eighth Year of 
the Reign of King George the Third, inclusive. To which is 
prefixed a Table of the Titles of all the Public and Private ‘Sta- 
tutes during that Time; with a copious Index. Being a thir- 
teenth Volume to Mr. Runnington’s Edition, and a seventeenth to 
= Ruffhead’s. 4to. pp. 1020. 11, 16s. bound. Law Booke 
sellers. 

We introduce this article to the notice of our readers merely for 
the purpose of giving them the information contained in the title- 
page, in order that the purchasers of our statute-law may be en- 


abled to complete their sets. SR. 
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Art. 30. The Praéice of the Courts of King’s-Bench and Commotte 
Pleas, originally compiled by George Crompton, Esq. revised, cor 
rected, and newly arranged by Baker John Sellon, Serjeant at Law. 
The 2d Edition, with the Addition of Modern Cases to the present 
Time, and a Practical Treatise on the Mode of passing Fines and 
suffering Recoveries. 2 Vols. Medium 8vo. 18s. Boards. - But- 
terworth. 1798. 

The utility of books of Practice has been too long experienced by 
the profession to require at this time any recommendation. The 
present performance is in a great measure composed of the same 
materials with the late Mr. Crompton’s work on this subject: 
but the largest portion of it has been newly modelled, and has re- 
ceived material alterations and additions. The first volume treats of 
the mode of proceeding in all common cases, where the action is a 
common personal action, and brought by and against common 
persons.—The mode of proceeding in particular cases, namely, 
where the action is brought either by or against particular persons 
(as peers, members of parliament, attornies, prisoners, infants, pau- 
pers, &c. &c.); or where the action itself is of a particular kind, 
such as ejectment, replevin, penal actions, and all real actions ; these, 
with some detached heads of practice, as amendment, ‘discontinuance, 
error, costs, together with the mode of passing fines and suffering 
recoveries, are comprehended in the second volume.—As fines and 
recoveries are become the most common assurances and conveyances, 
it appears highly expedient and proper to introduce into a book 
of practice some account of their nature and operation, and of the 
proceedings relating to them. The deviations as to the practt- 
cal proceedings are chiefly taken from the late Mr. Serjeant Wilson’s 
treatise on this difficult subject of our law. 

To this second edition of Serjeant Sellon’s work (we noticed the 
first in our twenty-first volume, N.S. p. 113) are added all the mo- 
dern decisions connected with the subject ; and no pains appear to 
have been wanting on the part of the author, to render his volumes 


as useful as possible to the profession. SAR. 
Art. 31. An Abridgment of Cafes argued and determined in the Courts of 


Law, during the Reign of His present Majesty, with Tables of the 

Names of Cases and Principal Matters. By Thomas Walter 

Williams, Esq. of the Inner Temple, Barrister at Law. Author 

of the Whole Law relative to the Duty and Office of a Justice 

of the Peace. Vol.I. 8vo. pp. 950. 15s. Boards. Robin- 

sons. 17938. 

This publication gives, under their respective titles, a statement of 
the facts belonging to the cases determined in this reign, and the de- 
cisions of the judges. The omission of the arguments of gounsel 
appears to us the principal, if not the only, difference subsisting be- 
tween this work and the various reports from which it is compiled. 
After the new editions of Comyns and Bacon which have lately been 
presented to the profession, there could be little necessity, m our 
opinion, for a performance like this :—but the uscless multiplication 
of law-books we have had frequent occasion to regret, and we are 


now presented with a fresh cause of complaint. SR. 
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Art. 32. dn Effay on Literary Property : containing a Commentary 
on the Statute of Queen Anne (8. 2 An. Ch. tg..) and Animad- 
versions on that Statute. By the Rev. Dr. Trusler. With a De. 
dicatory Preface to the Lord Chancellor. 8vo. pp. 50. 18. 6d. 
Shepperson and Co. 1798. 

Dr. Trusler has introduced into this pamphlet many suitable and 
pertinent animadversions on the statute which regulates literary pro- 
perty ; and which, as the preamble states, was passed for the encou- 
ragement of learning and learned men. It has lately been decided 
in the Court of King’s-Bench, that an author, whose work’ is pi- 
rated before the expiration of twenty-eight years from the first pub- 
lication, may maintain an action on the case for damages against the 
offending party, although the work was not entered at Stationer’s- 
Hall, and although it was first published without the name of the 
author afhxed. The entry at. Stationer’s-Hall is necessary only to 
support the action for the penalties, which may be brought by any 
common informer; so that the party grieved might be defeated of his 
compensation, unless he was entitled to his action for damages. See 
P- 309-312. of this Review. 

We caunot approve of the manner in which the Doctor expresses 
himself respecting the whole body of booksellers, when he declares, 
¢ that justice to himself, and to the literary world, obliges, him to 
say that of all descriptions of men, booksellers are the most unfair 
dealers.’—This is the language of illiberality and .prejudice, rather 


‘than the dictate of justice, sanctioned by experience. , SR. 
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Art. 33. The Indian Obferver, by the late Hugh Boyd, Esq. with 
the Life of the Author, and some Miscellaneous Poems, by Law- 
rence Dundas Campbell. 8vo. pp. 414. 10s. 6d. Cadell jun. 
and Davies. 1798. | 
Hugh Boyd was the second son of Alexander Macauley, Esq. of the 

county of Antrim in Ireland. He was born in 1746; was educated 

at Trinity College, Dublin; and was designed for the bar, but, 
instead of prosecuting his original views, came over to London, 
where, under the patronage of Mr. Richard Burke, he’soon became 
known both in the literary and thé fashionable world. A propensity 
to extravagance had already reduced him to considerable embarrass- 
ments, when in 1777 he married a lady of considerable fortune: but 
this relief was only temporary; for the.same expensive habits still 
continued, and at length obliged him to accompany Lord Macartney 
to Madras, in the capacity ofa second secretary. He remained there 
after his lordship’s return, and died in 1794; having for some years 
previously to his death held the lucrative office of Master Attendant, 
with little advantage to his deranged circumstances. ‘¢ The political 


writings which the editor can now assert from undoubted autho- 


rity to be Mr. Boyd’s, are the Freeholder, published in Ireland in 
17723 the introduction to Lord Chatham’s speeches on the Ame- 
rican war, reported and published by him ; and the Whig, published 
in Almon’s paper, (the London Courant,) in 1780.’ Itis to this 
gentleman that the author of * Anecdotes, Biographical, Literary, 
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and Political*,’ attributes with much confidence the celebrated let- 
ters of Junius. Mr. Campbell has taken some pains to ascertain 
whether those eloquent productions were in fact the work of his 
deceased friend, and the result of his investigations amounts to some- 
thing like presumptive evidence in the affirmative. In this case, the 
satirical poems published under the signature of Malcolm Mace 
gregor must be adjudged to the same pen. 

ur present business, however, is with a work of a very different 
complexion. The series of essays which compose the Jndian Ob- 
Jerver appeared at Madras in the course of the year 1794, through 
the medium of a periodical paper intitled the Hircarrah. 'The sub- 


_ Jects are seldom local, and, when they are of that description, they 


relate solely to the incidental circumstances of the European Society 
at Madras. The primeval simplicity of the inoffensive Hindu, the 
refined luxuries of the sensual Moslem, the industrious Armenian, 
‘and the degenerate Portuguese, suggest no observations to the 
Indian Obferver. ‘The sake of these essays, however, is entitled 
to commendation; and, embracing a variety of topics relating to 
criticism and morals, they may be perused with advantage. 

Mr. Campbell’s poems comprise a spirited elegy on the late Mr, 
Burke, to whose pen he attributes the celebrated discourses delivered 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds to the Royal Academy of Arts. We have 
also-here perused- with satisfaction an imitation of the fourteenth 


satire of Juvenal. Ha 
MILITARY and NAVAL AFFAIRS. 


“Art. 34. Medical Difcipline ; or Rules and Regulations for the more 


effectual Preservation of Health on board the Honourable East 

India Company’s Ships. Ina Letter addressed to the Hon. the 

Court of Directors, and published with their Approbation. By 

Alexander Stewart, Surgeon in Southwark, and formerly of the 

Earl Talbot and General Goddard East Indiamen. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Boards. Sewell, &c. 1798. 

These regulations are professed to be peculiarly adapted for the 
use of the East India Company’s ships, but much the greater part 
are equally applicable to every large ship’s company, and particu- 
larly in long voyages. Many of the directions that are of most con- 
sequence are not new: yet, till they become universally known and 
practised, they cannot be too often repeated. 

We remark that the author appears to be very unequal in his dis- 
position towards seamen. ‘ It is proper (he says) I should here 
take notice of a custom, or certain mode of punishment, on board 
many ships, erroneously supposed slight in its nature. When a mar 
is found asleep in his watch, and not ready at a call, it is usual to 
awake him by throwing a bucket-full or two of water over him, 
a circumstance that may be attended with very bad consequences, if 
the man does not immediately shift and rub himself dry, which he 
seldom or never thinks of attending to. It would be better by far to 
flog him well with a rope’s end.’ 





* See Rev, vol, xxv. N.S. p. 168, 
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He advises that the seamen shall be compelled to use the cold 
bath once or twice in a week, and more especially within the tropics. 
We believe cold bathing to be an excellent practice in warm lati- 
tudes: but, except in particular instances, or where any man is so 
slovenly in his habits as to merit such disrespect, we must disapprove 
the compulsion. ‘The author likewise recommends. exemplary punish- 
ments ; and in some cases in which reasonable and friendly admonition 
would, no doubt, have a much better effect. 

As there is much useful matter in this treatise, we think it the 
more necessary to notice this dispostion to severity, which neither the 
writer’s profession nor the subject sufficiently justify. In other parts 
of his work, he shews much general good-will towards the seamen. 
The following quotation we offer to our readers with pleasure : 

¢ An imperious, harsh, or ill-natured mode of dispensing orders, or 
of carrying on duty, I apprehend to be as repugnant to the true spirit 
of discipline and subordination, as to the pure and mild principles of 
humanity ; instead of accelerating the execution of duty, it invariably 
retards it, and it never fails of introducing discontent, vexation, and 
despondency, among the crew; states of mind which I have oftener 
than once’ observed to be highly conducive to the productioa of 
scurvy, and other diseases.’ 

There are many remarks in this work that are highly valuable and 
important, respecting the health of a ship’s crew ; too much attention 
soe be paid to the articles of air, exercise, rest, dict, clothing, 
cleanliness, &c. 


Art. 35. The Elements of Military Tactics, conformable to the 
System established by his Majesty’s Order. Part I. By James 
Workman, Esq. 12mo. 2s. Egerton. 1798. 

The intentions of the author of this military manual will be seen 

in the following copy of the advertisement prefixed to it : 
¢ The design of this work is to comprise within a small compass, 
and explain in a familiar manner, the whole of the present System of 

Military Movement, according to the * Rules and Regulations’? pub- 

lished by his Majesty’s command. 

¢ The First Part is divided into four chapters, the first of which 
gives definitions of the principal military terms, with miscellaneous 
illustrative remarks, and presents a general view of the most import- 
ant parts of the new system. | 

¢ The second chapter explains the method of instructing recruits, 
id with general rules for the marching and wheeling of a single 
rank. 

¢ The third chapter comprises the Manual and Platoon Exercises, 
with explanations of the purposes of the different motions, and atten- 
tions to be observed in firing ; and 

© The fourth chapter contains the formations and movements of the 
Platoon or Company. 

¢ The Second Part will explain the movements of the Battalion, and 
the Third Part, the principal Manceuvres of an Army,’ 

Part I. only is now published. The four chapters, of which it is 
composedgcontain all the information that the author professes to 
give ; afd the attention which he has bestowed, in affording instruce 
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tion on a subject on which almost every individual is at present pers 
sonally engaged, entitles him to great praise. His compendium ap- 
pears superior to various similar publications, in several respects; but 
we have observed one or two errors of the press, not wholly unim- 
ortant; such as right heel for deft heel, p. 45. 1. 22; and powder 
Sor paper, p, 55. 1.18. * The front of the company is thus increased 
byone third,’ p. 86.1.8. This expression is rather ambiguous ; as when 
the company, from three deep, as the author is describing, is formed 
into two deep, the front is lengthened one 4a/f of its former extent. 

The definitions would have been more complete, had those which 
are the most difficult, particularly the echellon, been illustrated by one 
or two common plates. 

While Mr. Workman restricts himself to the usual business of an 
adjutant, we find much to commend: but we are sorry that we can- 
not pay him the same compliment when he touches the subject of 
gunnery. If he aims, with acommon musket, at one hundred.and 
twenty yards, agreeably to his rule, two feet below the spot which 
he intends to hit, he will strike just those two feet below that spot, 
Or, in other words, instead of two hundred and forty yards, which 
he gives, he will find half of this distance, or even less, to be point 
blank, Indeed, the whole directions for taking aim, p. 63, are so 
erroneous, that we sincerely wish that he had entirely omitted them, 
and thus have avoided such a blemish in a work of very considerable 


merit, Suth....d 


Art. 36. A Letier addressed to the Hon. Court of Lieutenancy, on the 
present State of the Discipline of the Armed Assaciations of the 
City of London. By an Officer of the London Militia, 8vo, 
6d. Debrett. 1798. 

The observations contained in this letter appear to be very rational, 
and well calculated to render the London abet lb, what they 
doubtless wish to be, an uniform efficient force for the occasional pros 


tection of the metropolis. 


Art. 37. Minutes of the Proceedings of a Naval Court Martial, ase 
sembled and held on board his Majesty’s Ship Prince, before Ca~ 
diz, 12th June 1798, to try the Right Hon, Lord Henry Paulet, 
Captain of his Majesty’s Ship Thalia, on a Charge exhibited against 
him by Lieut.-Robert Forbes. By R. Tucker, Purser of his 
Majesty’s Ship London; from the Minutes taken with the Per, 
mission of the Court. 8vo. 1s. Debrett. 

The allegation against. Lord H. Paulet was, that, in breach of the 
33d article of war, he struck Lieut. Forbes, when in the execution 
of his duty, on the quarter deck of the Thalia ; and the charge being 
established, the Court sentenced Lord Henry to be dismissed from 
his Majesty’s service: ‘ but, in consideration of the whole circum. 
stances of the case, the Court did humbly presume to recommend him 
as a proper abject for his Majesty’s most gracious consideration.” 
In consequence of these circumstances, which were of a mitigating 
nature, (though the rules of the service required the sentence which 
was pronounced, ) and in purfuance of this recommendation, his Ma- 
jesty has been pleased to reinstate Lord Henry Paulet in his rank 
in the navy. 
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Art. 38.  4n Historical Fournal of the British Campaigns on the Con- 

~~ tinent, in the Year 1794, with the Retreat through Holland, ia 
1795- By Capt. L.'T. Jones, of the rath Regiment. gto, 
11. 1s. Boards, Egerton, &c. 1797. 

‘We, who only saw from our garret windows what passed among 

the armies on the continent, during the memorable campaigns above 

mentioned, cannot be supposed to be completely qualified to sit in 
judgment on the journal of an officer, drawn up on the fpot, durin 
the military operations to which it relates.—The best testimony, wit 
regard to the merit of such a publication, will probably be found 
in Capt. Jones’s very respectable list of subscribers, consisting. of 

General and Field officers, &c. with his Royal Highness Field 

Marshal the Duke of York at their head. A list like this may be 

considered as a body of evidence, amounting to the most honourable 

testimony in favour of the. work to which it is prefixed. —Descrip- 
tive notes are added, to illustrate the incidental mention of places, 
cities, towns, &c, as they occur in detailing the movements of armies 

and detachments ; and expensive engravings are given, including a 

large map of the seat of the war, the principal actions, encampments, 

&c. Kc. All these appear to be well executed ; and we see no reason 

for questioning their accuracy. 

LAND-TAX. 

Art. 39. Observations on the Act for the Redemption of the Land-T.axz 
shewing tle Benefits likely to arise from the Measure both to the 
Public and to Individuals ; with practical Remarks upon the Des 
tail of the Act: from which will be seen the Facility with which 
it may be carried. into Execution, and the particular Means af- 
forded to Persons possessing every Kind of Estate, of taking Ad. 
vantage of it. 8vo. 1s. Bunney and Co. 

This author considers the benefits that are likely to accrue to the 

' public from this measure, as ‘ more important than any other opera- 

tion in finance since the funding system took place, except the acts 
passed within the last twelve years for ensuring a gradual reduction 
of the National Debt; to indrviduals the advantages are equally -cer- 
tain and considerable : perhaps there is no instance of any measure sa 
plainly and powerfully combming the public and private interests ; 
while it will increase in avery great degree the resources of the 
country, it not only will not impose any burthen on the subject, but 
will actually give a pecuniary advantage to all those who become 
purchasers.’ 

Those who are curious to see in what manner this very advantages | 
ous character of the act is supported, by the present writer, must con- 
sult his elaborate performance ;- in which they will find a distinct view 
of the different provisions and regulations which this act contains. 

Our readers, however, will probably recollect that Sir John Sin- 
clair passed a very different judgment on the merits of this measure, in 

his speech against the bill, on its second reading. See “ Alarm to 

Land-owners, &c.”’ noticed in our Catalogue for September, Art. 24. 


Art. 40. Interesting Suggestions to Proprietors and Trustees of Estates, 
respecting the Land-T'ax Sale and Redemption Act. By Simeon 
Pope, 8vo, 13. Richardson. 1798. 
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Mr. Pope is a strong advocate for the act, and earnestly recom- 
mends a speedy attention to the advantages which it holds out to 
land proprietors, without loss of time, before those advantages are 
lessened by the probable rise of the funds ;—and for other cogent 
reasons,—for which we refer to the pamphlet. 


POETRY, DRAMATIC, rc. 


Art. 41. 4 Day at Rome*: A Musical Entertainment, in Two 


Acts. As it was damned at the Theatre Royal in Covent Garden, 

October 11th, 1798. 8vo. 1s. Symonds, &c. 

Notwithstanding the long-experienced good-nature of English 
audiences, (when party is out of the question, ) their decisions on the 
merit of a new piece go not always err on the side of indulgence ; 
nor do disappointed authors always implicitly submit, but frequently 
carry their appeals to the public at large, in the hope that by printing 
their productions they may shame their censurers. In this, however, 
the unfortunate dramatist seldom succeeds, for the decrees of the Pit 
are generally affirmed in the Closet..-The present is one of those in- 
stances :—yet this little drama is not destitute of wit and humour 3; 
though there seems to be nothing very attractive in the songs F 3 nor 
is there either character or business of sufficient importance to fix the 
attention or command the applause of a London audience.—We sa 
command ; for if, in these cases, the writer is not possessed of that 
power, it is in vain to think of inferior considerations. 


Art. 42.. The Forester; or the Royal Seat. A Drama. In Five 
~ Acts. Written by John Bayley. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Lee and Hurst, 
&c. 1798. 
This imitation of the Midsummer Night’s Dream caricatures the 
faults of Shakespeare, without approaching his beauties: can it have 
been intended as a satire on the admirers of our greatest dramatic 


poet ? Tay. 


Art. 43. Matriculation: A Poem. gto. 18. 6d. Cadell jun. and 
Davies. 1798. 

If an assembly of drunken undergraduates, guizzing a Freshman 
and kicking up a row, —with a school-boy just matriculated, wallow- 
ing in the effects of his own intoxication, and drinking diuretic whey 
to remove his sickness,—be a fit ae for the grave and sober dig- 
nity of blank verse, the present pub ication has perhaps some claim 
to attention. We think, however, that with such a subject the 
youthful author had better have tried his skill in Hudibrastic dog- 

rel. 
. Of the literary merit of this performance, we have little more to 
say than that we regret to see same very tolerable lines associated 
with such sorry company; that there are marks of abilityin the poem; 





* In Carnival time. 
The music was furnished by the masterly hand of Atwood :— 
but nothing, as the author intimates, with very natural regret, could 
charm the audience into a fair hearing of the whole entertainment. 


and 
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and that we augur better things of the juvenile writer, should he 
hereafter employ his talents on some happier subject. O.Wood:..-é. 


Art. 44. The er a Tragedy, in Five Acts. Altered from 


the German. By the late James Petit Andrews, Esq. and Henry 
James Pye. 8vo. 2s. Hatchard. 1798. 


Art. 45. The Inquisitor: a Play, in Five Acts. As performed at 
the Theatre Royal in the Haymarket. 8vo. 2s. Robinsons. 
1798. 

Ti the fifth volume of the Nouveau Theatre Allemand, under the’ 
title Diego & Leonore, we find the tragedy which has been thought 
worthy of a brace of translations; and which is now offered to the 
English public, both in verse and prose. ‘The improbable plot is to 
this effect. A Portuguese gentleman comes to England, marries, and 
has a son, who is a protestant. He then goes to his own country, 
and obtains the offer of high preferment in the church, which he 
hesitates to accept on account of his marriage. His deserted wife 
hears of this, and transmits to him testimonies of her death. He 
is now made archbishop of the Brazils, and finally returns to Lisbon 
as Patriarch. Meanwhile, his son, the hero of the piece, grows up, 
comes to Lisbon as an adventurer, falls in love with the niece and 
heiress of the patriarch, and, being rival to the nephew of the grand 
inquisitor, is arrested as a protestant and threatened with the faggot. 
An escape from prison, and an attempt to elope with his mistress, 
form the business of the piece. He is retaken; and both he and 
the lady determine to swallow poison. Now comes the discovery of 
his relationship to the patriarch ; too late, according to the poetical 
translator, to prevent the death of the lovers: but in good time, accord- 
ing to the prose translation *, in which the poisoned chalice is indeed 
provided for them, but in which they are only preparing to hob or nob, 
when the patriarch’s influence with the holy brotherhood sets them 
free, and he consents to their union. 

In the poetical version of Messrs. Andrews and Pye, the dialogue is 
simple and elegant, but somewhat insipid: it is decorated with various 
a siagael maxims, favourable to the introduction of religious toe 

eration. : 

The style of the prose translator seems, for the most part, bloated 
and affected : but he has preserved many well-imagined traits of cha- 
racter which escape in the other version. 

On the whole, we think that the reading public will not material 
disagree with the audience, which effectually discouraged the exhi- 


bition of the play. ‘Tay. 


Art. 46. Poems, on various Subjects. By Mary AnnChantrell, of New- 
ag Tenge 8vo. pp. 110. 28. 6d. bound. Symonds. 1798. 
The first poem in this volume professes to be in blank verse: but, 

in our opinion, it differs little from plain prose. This will be appa- 

rent if we transcribe any part of it without the customary poetic 

division and measure of the lines, viz. . 

* The passion of envy seems to be a curse that is entailed upon 
mortality, as it is found in almost every breast; and oh! when 





* That which was acted,—without applause. once 
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once it gains ascendant there, what labor it requires to chase it thence! 
Unless one keep strict watch on all our actions, we soon, alas! too 
soon; must feel its lash. Such is the frailty of our mortal nature, 
that it admits this vile disgraceful passion, and gives it preference to 
every other ;- though in reality ’tis most unsolid,’? &c. &c. This is 
copied exactly. ) 
It would require more sagacity than we possess, to discern here 
any thing poetical either in the diction or the thoughts. Of the 
ieces which follow, viz. Pastorals, Epitaphs, Dreams, and Political 


Rhapsodies, we shall not waste time in going through a minute detail. 


They differ in kind from that to which we have already adverted, only 
by being in rhyme; and they seem to have been written rather with a 
view of filling a volume, than from the resistless impulse of genius or 
fancy. a4 

“ot pronouncing an opinion thus unfavourable on the production 
of .a female, we certainly feel pain:—but it affords us some con- 
solation, to perceive that the pecuniary success of the author is already 


secured by a numerous list of subscribers, Wall..e. 


Art. 43. Ode to Lord Nelson on his Conquest in Egypt. By Har. 
modius. 4to. 1s. Egerton. 17938. 

Harmodius praises the Hero of the Nile, and celebrates his triumph, 
with the Temple of Peace in his view. Peace, indeed, appears, in 
the poem before us, to be the favourite object of his Muse. His 
poetry does pot displease us: but his humanity claims our highest 
eulégium.—May our glorious victories be soon followed by the full 
gratification of the Poet’s best wishes ! 


POLITICAL, & ce. 


Art. 48. Reflections on the late Augmentations of the English Peerage, 
to which are added a short Account of the Peers in the Reiga 
of Queen Elizabeth, and a Catalogue of all the Knights created 
in that illustrious Reigns 8vo. ‘pp. 137. 3s. 6d. Robson. 
17098. 

Uh preliminary page of this pamphlet contains the facts on which 
the spirited strictures of the author are founded : 

‘ Mr. Pitt having just made another large addition of thirteen per- 
sons to the English Peerage ; it is impossible to reflect on the aug- 
mentations which have taken place in the Upper House, during his 
ministry, without strong sensations of doubt, fear, and astonishment. 

¢ In 1682 the House of Peers consisted of 2: Dukes of the blood, 
royal, 9 Dukes and 2 Duchesses in their own right, 2 Marquissesy 

68 Earls, 1 Countess.in her own right, 8 Viscounts, 1 Vis- 

countess in her own right, 65 Barons, and 3 Baronesses in their own 

right’; forming altogether 161 temporal Peers *. 

‘ In 1728 it consisted of 4 Dukes of the blood-royal, 24 Dukes 
(besides those of Dover, Brandon, and Greenwich, which were 
supposed to be contrary to the articles of union), 1 Marquis, 


“1 Earls, 15 Viscounts, 64 Barons, with 7 Peeresses in their 





« * Dugdale’s Catalogue of Nobility, at the end of his Antient 
Usage of Arms,’ 
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own right ; in all 186, besides the 16 Scotch Peers*. In these 46 
years, therefore, during which had happened the Revolution, and 
the accession of the House of Hanover, the increase was only 25. 

In 1759 it consisted of 2 Dukes of the blood-royal, 20 Dukes, 
1 Marquis, 81 Earls, 10 Viscounts, and 58 Barons, besides 
9 Peeresses in their own right, in all 181. During these 31 years, 
therefore, the Peerage had decreased 5. 

‘© In 1780 it consisted of 3 Dukes of the blood-royal, 21 Dukes, 
x Marquis, 78 Earls, 14 Viscounts, 65 Barons, besides 7 Pceresses 
in their own right ; in all 18g. During these 22 years, the increase 
was 7. : 

¢ At the close of the year 1783 in consisted of 3 Dukes of the 
blood-royal, 22 Dukes, 78 Earls, 17 Viscounts, 76 Barons, besides 
10 Peeresses in their own right; in all 2063 an increase of 17 in 
about four years. 

¢ In 1797 it consists of 4 Dukes of the blood-royal, 19 Dukes, 
11 Marquises, 90 Earls, 14 Viscounts, 121 Barons, and g Peeresses 
in their own right; in all 268. During these 13 years therefore, 
the increase has been 62. 

‘ In point of promotion in the ranks of Peerage, perhaps no mi- 
mister has ever equalled Mr. Pitt. He has elevated 10 Peers to the 
sank of Marquis, 18 to the rank of Karl, and 2 to that of Viscount. 

‘ The addition of 62 to the Peerage is within a fraction of a third 
of the whole number which existed so lately as 1780. Iam by no 
means an enemy to Mr. Pitt. But, if it be doubted whether there be 
any violent evil from this great alteration of the system of the consti- 
tution, yet as there is no apparent good in it, we may surely be 
allowed to hesitate, and inquire how far it may be wise to introduce 
such a striking change, without some importunate and decisive cause: 
at any rate, it may be made an engine of alarming corruption in the 
hands of any minister. It is a lure for the country Gentleman ; on 
whose independence before the bauble of a coronet was universally 
dangled within their grasp, the best hopes of the purity of Parliament 
were placed.’ 

We cannot compliment the author’s reasoning, by styling it the 
most conclusive that might have been drawn from such premises. He 
considers the late additions to the Peerage as replete with national 
mischief, not on constitutional grounds as tending to an undue pre- 
ponderance of one branch of the Legislature, but as alienating the 
affections of the country gentlemen from the present administration, 
by exciting the dangerous and hitherto dormant jealousy of those 
whose hereditary pretensions were originally equal. 

¢ But, while it is impossible to tear our sensibilities from our frame, 
it becomes a matter of very alarming concern indeed, how profusely 
this bauble of a coronet is showered down on the heads of improper or 
undeserving men, and while it makes a few ungrateful and corrupt, 
makes a thousand disaffected and dangerous.’ 

In the list of creations and advancements of the Peerage during 
the present administration, we remark a trifling inaccuracy. Sir T. 
Egerton is descended from a coheir of the antient Barons Grey De 














¢ * Chamberlaine’s Present State of England, 1728.’ 
Wilton : 
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Wilton :—his claim was indeterminate, or there had been no necessity 
for a patent dated 1784.—We must also correct the assertion relative 
to Lord Carrington having assumed the title and arms of a family 
to whom he had not even a distant ee The arms which he 


bears were /egally granted to the brother of his grandfather, High 
Sheriff of Leicestershire, in 1718; and he has not in any instance 
assumed those of the former noble family of Carrington. 

It will probably be the opinion of many, that no analogy can be 
formed between the systems of administration in the reigns of Queen 
Elizabeth and of George the Third. The catalogue and characters 
of her peers and knights, given in this pamphlet, will perhaps convey no 
censure that is applicable by just comparison tomodern men and things. 
Though the noblemen were very few, they were not immaculate ; and 
if we may believe Sir Robert Naunton, Sp Regalia, p. 925) 
“¢ there were of the Queen’s council which were not in the catalogue 


of saints.”? Dall”. 


Art. 49. Copies of Original Letters recently writien by Persons in Paris 
to Dr. Priestley in America. ‘Taken on board of a Neutral Vessel. 
8vo. pp. 36. 18s. Wright. 1798. 

We are informed in the preface to this pamphlet, that ¢ the letters 
of which the following are literal copies were found on board of a 
Danish ship, (The Christiana, Nicholas Albosted, Master,) lately 
brought into one of our ports by the Diamond Frigate. The origi- 
nals were inclosed in a cover directed to ‘¢ Dr. Priestley in America.” 
They have been exhibited, with the usual attestations, in the High 
Court of Admiralty, as part of the evidence in the proceedings against 
the above-mentioned ship, and her cargo, and are now remaining on 
record in the public registry of that court. Their authenticity is, 
therefore, (continues the editor,) placed beyond a dispute, and may 
be personally ascertained by any man who chooses to take that 
trouble.’ 

The first letter is dated, Paris, 12th February 1798 (25 Pluviose, 
6th year), and is signed by Mr. J. H. (John Hurford) Stone, who is 
described as a traitor in the indictment which was preferred against 
his brother William Stone, and on which he was tried at bar in the 
King’s-Bench in Hilary term 1796.—This letter contains an account 
of the French transactions about the period of its datein Venice, Genoa, 
and the Cisalpine Republic, and particularly of their threatened inva- 
sion of this country ; which the writer describes as ‘ a denrée, or mer- 
chandice of the first necessity for them; and, I should doubt (con- 
tinues he) whether any concession on the part of England could now 
avert the experiment ; whether it will be a fatal one to it’s govern- 
ment, time only can determine. In the mean time, the government 
here are putting in work every engine, attempting to engage every 
passion, to en ist every prejudice ; nevertheless always anxious to 
discriminate between the Government and the People, flattering 
the one, as much as they profess to execrate the other.’ 

It was not necessary that these letters should have appeared, for 
us to be informed that their writer had cast off his allegiance to his 
sovereign: but they were necessary to convince us that any English- 


man could so totally eradicate from his mind all feelings of —— 
an 
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‘and love for the country in which he had been born and educated, and 


had received the high advantages of her protecting government, as te 
co-operate in every plan of her enemies to subjugate and ruin her ; 
to rejoice in the success of those plans, or to grieve at their oyer- 


throw !—Mr. Stone, however, on evidence that has not been disputed, ’ 


appears to be this character ! 

Of the second letter, the following account is given at the close 
of the first ; ¢ I enclose a note for our friend M. B. P. ; but as igno- 
rant of the name he bears at present among you, I must beg you to 
seal and address it.. We have heard nothing of him since his depart- 
ure, and know but vaguely that he is secreted at present at Ken- 
nebeck.? 

The same principles, and the same proofs of French citizenship, 
which marked the former letter, appear in this. 

It will not unreasonably be supposed, that the persons to whom 
these epistles are addressed entertain the same sentiments with those 
which actuated their correspondents. ‘This, however, is but presump- 
tive evidence, and may be resited by testimony of a contrary descrip- 
tion: but, with regard to Mr. Stone, it may be remarked that *¢ out 0 
bis own mouthfiih¢ condemned.””—A preface and notes accompany these 





Lp 


letters, to Aeighten their effect;—which was scarcely necessary. SR 


AFFAIRS OF FRANCE, 


Art. 50. Remonstrance, addressed to the Executive Directory of the 
French Republic, against the Invasion of Switzerland. By John 
Caspar Lavater, Rector at Zurich. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Debrett, &c. 
This letter, which is dated May 10, 1798, contains an animated, 

just, (but guarded,) and pathetic expostulation with the rulers of 
rance, on account of their treacherous and tyrannic treatment of 

subdued Switzerland, especially the canton of Zurich : for example; 
‘ We were promised, (says the venerable and patriotic physiog- 
nomist,) at least verbally, by the agents of the great nation, that no 

French troops should enter our canton, that not a sou should be de- 

manded from us. Yet the ee reverse happened. ‘They had the 

impudence to exact from us three millions of livres. They had the 
cruelty to march troops into our canton, without the least previous 
application, to exhaust our poor innocent country! Jn other words, 
they forced upon us the liberty of suffering ourselves to be stripped of all 

rational freedom.’—‘ ‘Three millions !—and for what ? ‘To exact mil- 

lions, is millionfold injustice. It is the demand, not of a civilized 

nation,—I know of no other appropriate expression,—the demand of 

a band of robbers, ill organized, grown overbearing by success in 

war, and in their own opinion entitled to whatever they chuse to 

claim.’—‘ Three millions!! from 200 burghers * of a small town, 
while the 2,600 burghers, of whom it consists, would not be able to 
raise that sum.—Great Nation, if any sense of shame and humanity 
remains in thy bosom, blush!’ &c. &c.—The freedom of the few 


* The weight of this fine seems to have fallen on this select num- 
ber of the inhabitants, ‘ on the pretext of subverting and punishing 
an aristocracy which qwas no more.’ 
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lines which we have transcribed is nothing to the vehement upbraid- 
ings and execrations * which the good rector of Zurich pours out 
against the French government, in the course of this reproachful 
address, in reference to the whole of their arbitrary treatment of 
poor unhappy Herveria! 

What effect was produced by this letter, which was addressed to 
¢ Citizen Rewse vv’ in eit Giinler, we have not learnt ; but the Eng- 
lish Editor, who signs his preliminary advertisement, “ H. Newman,”? 





and dates from Lombard-street, observes that an answer was returned - 


by the Director :—of its contents, however, he only says, ‘¢ its 
complexion may be judged by the subsequent proceedings of his 
brother-in-law, Citizen Rapinat, the wanton barbarity and injustice 
of which far surpass even the atrocity of those which form the proper 
objects of this address.’ | 


MISCELLANEOUS, 
Art. 51. The Gentleman’s Guide in Money Negociations ; and Banker’s, 
Merchant’s, and Tradesman’s Counting-House Assistant. 12mo. 


ts. Low. 
This neat little book contains tables for calculating interest at five 


per cent. from 1 to 1000 pounds for 1 to 31 days; for reckoning the 


elapse of bills ; for valuing leases, lives, and annuities; and for com- 
paring English and Irish currency. It also includes tables of weights. 
and measures, and of expenditure: a list of the days of election to 
public establishments, of the prices of stamps, and of the London 
bankers. The whole forms a compendious and convenient pocket 
book, not for men in business but for gentlemen of business. 


Art. 52. A rapid View of the Overthrow of Switzerland. By an 
Eye-witness. Translated from the French. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Hats 
chard, &c. 1798. 

The eloquent original of this translation was noticed by us at 
sufficient .extent, in our last Appendix +, p. 546. The translation 
is provided with an appendix, containing the protest of the sincerely 
patriotic Zeltner against the detestable conduct of the French in- 
vaders.. How melancholy a proof does Helvetia present, of the in- 
curable mischief of having too long delayed the reform of its depraved 


Tay 


borough constitution ! po 


Art. 53. Passages selected by distinguished Personages, on the great 
literary Trial of Vortigern and Rowena; aComi-Tragedy; “ Whe- 
ther it be or be not from the immortal Pen of Shakspeare ?” 
Vol. III. 12mo. 2s. 6d. sewed. Ridgway. 1798. 

The design and the execution of this satirical composition have 
been already manifested to our readers, on the appearance of the 

former volumes. (See Rev. vol. xviii. p. 233. and vol. xxii. p. 356-7.) 


* Some expressions and phrases, however, seem rather too complai- 
sant to the Great Nation, and inconsistent with the general stram 
of M. L.’s reproachful expostulation with the. tyrannical invaders: 
but allowance, must be made for the delicacy and personal hazards of 
his peculiar situation while he was writing. 


+ Published with the Review for September, 1798. 
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The writer still protests against the dismission of this cause from 
public notice, in the following terms : a 


‘ IRELAND, wersus SHAKESPEARE!!! 
By ihe Court. | | 
‘ It having in our sapiency been discovered, through the eoutse of 
the present important Cause, that more evidence may sometimes be 
given, where much has already been received — | 
‘ Jt is ordered, for the furtherance of strict poetical justice in said 
Cause, that no solemn apjudicaTion be made therein, until final 
default of testimony extractive be made appear by due proclamations 
through our trusty, and well beloved, Firazer, the Epitor of 

those Diurnal Records, ycleped the Morninc Heratp! 

‘ ( Signed) Po.onius. 
Die Martis 11°, 1798.’ 

Whether the public voice will join in this determination of the self- 
created court, we know not: but we shall subjoin a few specimens 
of its proceedings, that it. may be seen whether any of that wit re- 


mains which formerly enlivened the pretended evidence on this quesé 
tion : 


CCXXXVI.—Mr.Sec. R—set: 


“ Upon my honour, Sirs, I am condemned most unjustlie!—Ag 
a serving man o’the State, I have drudged too harde for scantie pick- 
ings, to be thus hardilie entreated.—To no one breathinge owe I 
aught on the score of friendshippe, ot goode-wille - yet doe they 
cause hue and crie against me, as though I were the worlde’s de- 
faulter !—Nay, since the regalle treasurie hath somewhat runnie to 
waste, mennes cyes inquisitivelie do search, as if the losse were to be 

found beneathe my humble goodes, and chatels; when “ J can take 
my God to wituesse,” (and he will come along with me) that I am ag 
poore a creature as any in his Highnesse realme !””— 

‘ Pace 10.—GENUINE.” 
‘CCXLV.—Lady H—i D. 

«© At her first enlaunchment, she was as trim a barque as ever 
floated on Love’s billow! but her head-strong pilotte, clapping his 
helm too hard a weather, when. she was light of ballast; the vessel 
was upsette, and soon drifted, sans reckoning or compasse, to a neigh 
bouring Coaste, where, liberated from British Vassalage, she did be- 
eome a leakie droit of Batavian Hollande!”’? — 

‘Pace 35.—Not Genuine.’ 


¢ CCLXIV.—Apmirat Lorp D—nc—n. 


<«¢ If that be not a man of stature high 

In deeds of valour, as in mien—no more 

I’ll trust this intellectual eye of mine 

To pick me out a hardie-moulded Britton !— 
Upon Batavia’s danke, and sullen coaste, 

I sawe his weather-beaten pennants flie, 
Taunting their sluggich barques to battel ! 


At length in ruethful moment gave they sailey 
Rey. Nov. 1798. Bb And 
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And at their verie thresholde met their fate !— 
The dreadful worke of nations thus performed, 
Soon did the furie of his front subside; 
And when their Chieftain’s banner graced his feete, 
A sigh of sympathie came sweetlie forthe, 
Presage of something nobler still, when all 
- The bitterness of wrathe was done away !””— 
‘Pace 100.—GENUINE.’ 


¢ CCLXXXII—Dr. L—wr—cr. 


*¢ T did betake me, t’other morn, to Father L—wr—ce, 
a Soothe-sayer, and grave Oracle 0’ the Arches, one who dothe retaile 
you civille lawe and politiques most villanouslie compounded !—I 
found him. in learned tribulation, having just escaped the Commons 
not Doctorial, where, being far from home, he did make it a dubit- 
able question with his own pericranium, whether he had risen by his 
heade, or on his feete ? ~The wagges had laughed incontinentlie at 
his confusion, and told his Reverence to his bearde, that he had 
been ergs | his five senses quintuplie, without levying from thence 
one graine of common understanding !”’ 
‘Pace 104.—GENUINE.’ 
The author still delights in a play on words, and sometimes (though 


¢ 





perhaps not so frequently as before) in double entendres. y.2. 


Art. 54. The Cause of Truth, containing, besides a great Variety 
of other Matter, a Refutation of Errors in the Political Works of 
‘Thomas Paine, and other Publications of a similar Kind. In a 
Series of Letters, of a Religious, Moral, and Political Nature. 
By Robert Thomas, Minister of Abdie.. 12mo. pp. 437. 35. 
Printed at Dundee, and sold by Vernor and Hood, in London. 
Mr. Thomas has the merit of having taken uncommon pains to 

refute the systems of some modern theorists; and if what is here 

offered to the public for the small price of 3s. (and to subscribers 

for 2s.) had been printed as some works are, it would have made a 

very handsome quarto volume. On the score of quantity, therefore, 

the reader, who wishes to have a pennyworth for his penny, owes his 
thanks to Mr. T.; and the object of the writer being laudable, we 
should be happy to have it in our power to say as much for the gua- 
ty: but, here, trith obliges us to remark that, in supporting the 
cause of truth, he has been too diffuse, and is more verbose and 
figurative than argumentative. Even in his introduction, instead of 
élacing the general doctrines, which he intends to refute, in a clear 
manner before his readers, he gives them the following indistinct and 
metaphorical view of Mr. Paine and his works. *¢ This artful man 
has so blended truth and error, he has so infused the poison of 
asps [who ever heard- of the poison of asps being infused ? the poison 
of serpents is fatal, not by infusion, but by its being introduced, by 
the bite of the animal, into the circulation] into the salutary draught 
of truth, that he has blinded the understanding and infuriated the 
hearts of many. His falsehoods, his errors and his visionary schemes 
have served him as an enchanter’s wand; [we have read m_ the old 
romances of strange visions proceeding from the touch of an enchant- 
ain er’s 
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er’s wand, but never of the visions themselves being a wand;] with 
the touch of which he introduces his reader into Fairyland; leads 
him in flowery paths through myrtle groves; [who ever before sus- 
pected Thomas Paine of this?] and presents nothing to his view but 
harmony, peace, riches, and happiness. He conceals the pit, which 
lies before the traveller. He hides the demons of discord, war, and 
all confusion and misery : which are ready to burst forth, and to change 
this fair and pleasing scene into a blasted heath covered with ruins 
and slain.’—This perhaps Mr, ‘T’. may esteem fine writing: but it 
contributes nothing either to the clear statement or to the refutation 
of an error. a 

Mr. Thomas may say that he has most clearly and fully stated the 
doctrines which he opposes, and that he has largely replied to them 
in the subsequent letters, which are sixty-six in number. He here 
indeed undertakes to combat not only Mr.Paine, but Mr.Godwin ; 
and he enters on a very wide and extensive field,—treating of the State 
of Nature—the Rights of Men—Equality and Inequality—Universal 
Suffrage and Annual Parliaments—Liberty—Kingly Government— 
Hereditary Succession—The British Constitution—Taxes—The Na- 
tional Debt, &c. He has not, however, elucidated these subjects, 
.on which so much has been written, by any novelty or strength of 
remark ; though he has laboured hard to prove that “ whatever is, 
is right,” and of course to make us contented with things as they are. 
He maintains not only the superiority of the British Constitution 
over every other, but the superiority of the Government, in this 
country, over all the governments that either are, or ever were, in any 
other. ‘Taxes, he allows, are great: but ¢ he must take the liberty 
of affirming (he tells us) that they are not heavy, that is, not a sen- 
sible burden.’ After this, we were surprised to find the next letter 
beginning with the following sentence: ¢ The most unpleasant of all 
tasks is to write in defence of our taxes; and even whilst a person 
is so employed, he can scarcely help wishing that they were less.’ 
Surely if they be an * insensible burden,’ why should Mr. T. wish’ 
them less ? 

On the subject of the National Debt, the writer consoles us by 
assuring us that we derive strength by living beyond our income. 
Indeed! why should we be frightened hy the bughear of a National 
Debt, when ‘ our Constitution, by making all free, has tended and 
does tend to make all rich ? . Let Britons, then, know when they 
are well, and beware of all republican changes: for Mr. T. informs 
them, through the medium of one of his brillant metaphors, that 
‘the troubled atmosphere of a republican government, though of the 
best kind deviseable by the wit of man, would blast that Tree of Li- 
berty, under which Britannia kindly nurses and provides for her 
children, and which is perpetually covered with blossoms, and loaded 
with the richest and most delicious fruit.’ 


Art. 55. Buonaparte in Britains Every Man’s Friend; or Briton’s 
Monitor. In Two Parts. Part I. an Historical Narrative of the 
Invasions of England from Julius Cesar, &c. &c. Part II, A 
Catalogue of French Cruelties, &c. &c. 8vo. 2%. 6d. sewed. 
Richardson, &c. 
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The first part of this volume comprises, in a small compass, much 
historical information: in the compiling and arranging of which, 
it appears that considerable industry has been exercised. 

. The 2d part, which we can recommend to those who delight in 
horrors, contains a collection (we believe) of all the enormi.ies which 
the author’s utmost zeal and diligence could discover, that have 
been committed by the French, since the commencement -f the revo- 


lution, Capt. B.. “¥. 


IRELAND. 


Art..56. 4 Report of tke Proceedings in Cases of High Treason, at a 
Special Commission of Oyer and Termincr, held in and for the 
County and City of Dublin, in July, 1798. By William Ridg- 
way, Esq. Barrister at Law. 8vo. 3s. Dublin printed; London 
reprinted, for Stockdale, Piccadilly. 

We have perused this Report of the trial of ‘* Henry Sheares and 
John Sheares, Esqrs. Barristers,”? with considerable interest and in- 
formation, as the detail discloses many particulars concerning the re- 
bellion in our Sister-kingdom.—Although humanity, lamenting the 
stern obligations of justice, may feel for the suffering delinquents *, 
it is impossible for impartiality not to applaud the just and fair pro- 
ceedings and conduct of the gentlemen of the Speciar Commission. 

This is, indeed, not only an important publication, but a very curi- 
ous and, we may be allowed to add, an affecting display of the horrid 
effects of traitorous conspiracies. —-The unfortunate brothers, above- 
pamed, lost their lives by their connexion with the infatuated party 
known by the denomination of ** United Irishmen.” 





CoRRESPONDENCE. 
To the Enitors of the Montuiy Review, 
¢ GENTLEMEN, 


q I" Mr. Good’s valuable Dissertation on the best means of maintaining 

and employing the Poor +, there is an important mistake, that, if it 
is suffered to remain unnoticed, may be productive of much evil; by 
eading many parishes to submit to an unreasonable charge for the sup- 
port of their Poor, and by discouraging others from those exertions, 
which alone can effectually reduce the present enormous amonnt of the 
parochial expenditure. You have on several late occasions paid parti- 
cular attention to this very important subject, and if you should be of 
the above opinion after perusing what follows, wi!l perhaps think your 
last page not unusefully employed, in allotting it to the insertion of this 
address. Mr. Good states that the actual expence incurred for the diet 
of the Poor by the Court of Guardians at Norwich is averaged at 2s. rod. 
per week each. Their prudence, perseverance, and ceconomy are justly 
extolled by Mr. Good ; and they are entitled to eqial applause for their 
humane and liberal treatment of their paupers; I conceive therefore that 
it is very material the public should be informed, that the Poor are 





_ * They were both bred to the profession of the law; and one of 
them, Mr. Henry Sheares, has left a widow and six young children 
without support, the property of the husband and father being forfeited, 

+ See Rev. for September, p. 77. 
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actually supplied with provisions in the very place here stated at less 
than 2s. per week each. If Mr. Good had consulted a document which 
he onght not to have overlooked, namely, the annual account printed by 
order of the Court of Guardians at Norwich, he would have seen his 
error. That account for the year ending April 1798, states that the 
average number of “vor supported that year in their Workhouses ands 
jnfirmaries, was 1343, and their expence in provisions as follows ¢ viz. 


Se. he 

Beef -- _ - 1645 4 4 
Beer — _ — 440 6 6 
Bread, Flour, and Dough —_— 2798 7 
Butter - —_ — rm45 Ir 9g 
Cheese — _ — 135 2 8 
Grocery — —_ —_ 197 II § 
Milk _ — _ 103 17 § 
Oatmeal - — — 50 9 7 
Pease and Rice ~ — xr 3 3 
Potatoes — —_ —— 30 14 0 
Salt _— — — 64 2 0 





Total coft of provisions for 1343 Poor £. 6692 9 18 





which amounts to gl. 193. 73d. per head per annum; or One Shilling 
and Eleven Pence each per weck. In the printed account of the Sirews- 
bury House of Industry published in 1791, it was stated that the provi- 
sions for the Poor (one third oft whom were children) cost one shilling 
and six pence half-penny for each, weekly ; and those who calculate the 
advance that has taken place in most articles of provision since that 
period, will not think that statement erroneous, orincredible. Butchers 
meat, and many other items, are considerably dearer at Norwich than 
at Shrewsbury ; and the Poor are zow fed at Norwich for rs. 11d. pec 
head per weck. Yet that statement in the Shrewsbury account, to- 
gether with one of less moment—that only two children out of ninety- 
one born in the House, had died fherzin within two months after their 
birth ;— Mr. Good considers as sufficient ground for the following severe 
censure :—** Such inaccuracies should be avoided, because they tend te 
discredit a whole book, on whatever subject, and with whatever abi- 
lity it may be compiled.”—Your known candour, Gentlemen, will, I 
am persuaded, permit me through the channel of your Correspondence, 
to repel this insidious and undeserved reproach. Ican assure Mr. Good 
that the fact respecting provisions was correctly stated ; nor, after what 
¥ have above adduced, will it appear improbable: let me however be 
allowed to add, that this very year, the cost in provisions in the Liver- 
poo! Poor-house is estimated at no more than 1s. 6d.; and. for the table 
of their diet, I refer Mr. Good to Sir F. M. Eden’s second volume, 
With respect to the other particular, the number of infants born in the 
house who died, I admit that it is very possible the Secretary might have 
omitted registering one or more deaths. The general preservation of 
their lives during the two months after parturition had, however, been 
very remarkable ; nor is it so ** miraculous,’’ when it is considered that 
the mothers were generally taken from the abodes of filth, wretched- 
ness, and misery; lodged in warm and comfortable apartments, at- 
tended by nurses, and pfovided with every thing their condition required. 
Another mistake of Mr. Good’s I am a little surprised he should have 
committed. He presumes, that both at Norwich and Shrewsbury, avery 
considerable diminution in the number of the Poor in their respective 
Houses had taken place between 1789 and 1794. It so —— — 
Be - ec 
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deed that at Norwich there were 300 fewer in 1792 than in 1789; but 
in 1794, the numbers were again advanced from 1141, which they stood 
at in 1792, to 1481; and at Shrewsbury, from 324 in 1789, to 364 in 
1794. The events of the last seven years have not been calculated to 
diminish the number of those poor, who became chargeable to their 
parishes, nor the expence of their support. At Norwich their disburse- 
ments in 1789 amounted to 17,486). 198. 11d. In 1797, to 25,5161. 78. 8d. 
which great additional expence has been incurred by the increase of 
what they eall their out-door allowances, together with their pay to 
militia men’s families. Mr. Good then would have no just reason to 
complain, if I were to retort his charge; and say,—"* Such inaccuracies 
should be avoided, because they tend to discredit a whale book, on whatever 
subject, and with whatever ability it may be compiled”’—But though I 
wish him to fee] that he has failed a little in point of liberality, I very 
readily, admit the value of his publication, which is written with much 
judgment and general impartiality; contains many useful suggestions ; 
and is untinctured with those preconceived, groundless prejudices, that 
have disgraced many late pamphlets on this subject. 
* I am, Gentlemen, 

© Shrewsbury, Nev. 19, 1798. - * Your very humble Servant, 

‘J. WOOD. 


* P.S. In the printed account of the House of Industry established 
at Dublin, the average cost of their Poor for 1797 is stated at 3). rod. 
per head ‘per annum.—Mr. Good estimates bread at 2d. per pound, 
Our bishel of wheat, which now costs seven shillings, will produce 8¢ 
pounds of very good bread.’ 





The letter of Dr. Vincent, dated the 2d August, would much 
sooner have been acknowleged, but that the gentleman to whom it 
principally referred has been long absent from his usual residence, 
and at a great distance. We would now submit to Dr. V.’s consi- 
deration the following remarks on the etymologics mentioned in his 
fetter: first observing that to the thanks which he politely offers we 
have no claim, for that an erudite and laborious work deserved and only 
obtained its appropriate commendation. 

Ambissar.—For a confirmation of our remark, we beg to refer to 
Mr. Wilford on Egypt, page 164.—-Apu is certainly water in Sanscrit, 
but P. and B. are not interchangeable. 

Kern, signifies conjunction or meeting. Zulkernin applied to 
Alexander, and Sahib Keran to Timur, both signify lord of the 
conjunction, i.¢. the fortunate conjunctions of the planets, and may 
be translated Ruler of events. 

Medain, is the dual of Medina, and the latter is manifestly derived 
from Medd, extended. The addition of an / in modhi cannot be ad- 
mitted, as the dal is a radigag letter. Dr. Vincent is perfectly correct 
in saying that it means two cities, for it is invariably used by 
Moslems to denote the sacred cities of Mecca and Media. 

Travati—is not a compound word. Iravat is an elephant, and the z 
is the regular termination of the feminine gender. The river is conse- 
crated to the female elephant which Hindu mythology bestows on 
Indra. 

Chandra Bhaga—has in fact nothing to do with the moon. It is 


consecrated to Sereswaty, who is called the moon-beam from the. 


fairness 
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fairness of het complexion. It is the same river which is supposed, with 
unmixed waters, and through a subterraneous channel,’ to rise again 
at Allahabad; forming a mysterious triad with the Ganges and Jumna 

Bagasira aad Dagasira—A headland is termed ta Arabic, Ras, sy- 
nonimous with Sir. Ras al Gebal would have been the name of Daga- 
sira in that language. The syllable Ba at any rate remains unex- 
plained ; whereas a Persic name, descriptive of a situation on the 
coast of Persia, seems to us to deserve a decided preference; for 
many reasons. Algesira, on the other hand, is a real Arabic word, 
and 1 is given by Arabians to a part of their own dominions. 

| Garmsir —we conceive to be the name of the sandy maritime region, 
because it signifies ‘* the het country.” 

Deval.—Dr. Vincent has undoubtedly marked that Pattala and 
Brahminabad are the same place, (they are only contiguous, ) but not 
that a city much celebrated under the name of Deval was no other 
than Brahminabad. 

These observations are offered solely with a view of contributing 
a mite to the perfection of a valuable work, and testifying an un- 


tcigned respect for the author. Ham. 





We have received a letter from Mr. Eton, concerning our critique 
on the Survey of the Turkish Empire, in our last Number. We 
heartily sy mpathise with every author whose feelings are hurt on such 
occasions: but Mr. E. who himself understands ) ar les (as we 
see by some parts of his book,) will agree with us that, if we would 
do justice, these short-lived distresses may unavoidably arise. 

It cannot be a matter of great consequence whether Mr. Dunant was 
actually in the office of the secretary to the envoy at Petersburg, 
exactly at the time when Mr. E. was employed in it, or whether he 
immediately succeeded the latter gentleman ; as we now believe to 
have been the case: but Mr. Eton informs us that the public business 
of a secretary was performed by him alone, during the period in question. 

Whatever Mr. E. may think or say, there are persons in this 
country who pretend to have had opportunities of knowing as much 
of what passed in the cabinet of Ruffia, and of the real character of 
the Empress Catharine IL., as that gentleman ; and by these we are 
informed, that it was one of the grand political maxims of that sove- 
reign to temporize, by apparently yielding to the solicitations which 
she did not deem it proper directly to withstand ; and to trust to cir 
cumstances for an argument afterward to comply ‘with them or not :— 
so that neither levity nor inconsistency is imputed to her in the pas- 
sage mentioned by Mr. E. in his letter. This maxim she a8 

bably adopted from the first and ablest minister whom she ever had 
' Nikita Ivanitch Count Panin, who practised it on all occasions, and 
generally found it successful. 

Mr. Eton says rightly that the third letter of the Ruffian alphabet is 
Vedi, and has the force of v;—and we willingly embrace this op- 
portunity for offering a hint to him, and to persons who have to 
translate proper names of men and places from that language into 
English., ‘This letter the German writers properly render by their 
vé OF doppelt faou, written w, but pronounced.like our v. Thus, for 

: example, 








a nee 
“Ss 
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example, qar wollen wir is sounded by English characters vas voller 
wir: the German v or faou, having the power of an English f; and 
accordingly persons of that nation, on their first arrival in England, 
for, what will you give me? naturally say vat vill you gife me? Con- 
sequently, when proper names ending in the Russian vedi are, 
through a German medium, to be put into English, the vé or dop- 
pelt faou is not to be rendered by a w, which in our language gives a 
sound quite different, but by / or #; as the accent may require. 
Thus, not Orlow, but Orlof; not Romantzow, but Romantzoff ; 
not Suwarow, but Suvarof. It is likewise to be observed of the 
Polish z, that after ac it must always be rendered in English by an 
4, thus: not Czartorinski, but Chartorinski; not Czernichew, but 
a. j not Oczakow, but Otchakoff. 

Mr. E. tells us that “he never betrayed any confidence put in 
him.”? No charge against him of this nature, either directly or by 
implication, ever having reached our ears, we have nothing to say on 
this point. y | 

It is affirmed by persons well acquainted with Prince Potemkin, 
that in the early.part of his life he officiated as a chorister in the 
cathedral at Mosco ; or, as the Russians write it, Moskva. This is 
mentioned without intending by it the slightest disparagement to that 

eat favourite of fortune: but only in reply to a passage in the letter 

efore us. 

Mr. Eton concludes by averring that the depth of his colouring, in 
delineating the Turks and their government, is not attributable to 
disappointments in commerce; for that, though he lost a sum of 
money which he put into a house of trade, yet the managers were not 
Turks, nor did Turks contribute to the loss; and that, though he 
may have sometimes mistaken, he is not conscious of having written 
one falsity, nor even of having exaggerated the truth. We should 
be very sorry to convey to the public any unfounded imputation of 


this nature, and desire to protest against it. | Tooke. 





A work has lately been announced at Venice, which must be well 
received by the literary world; particularly by chronologists. ‘The 
Armenian Monks of the Convent of St. Lazarus have discovered a 
very antient Armenian version of the whole Chronicon of Eusebius ; 
which they propose to print, with a Latin translation. Every scholar 
knows how lame and faulty the Greek copies have come down to 
us ; and what pains have been taken by Scaliger and others to restore 
and amend the mutilated and defective passages. A Prospectus of 


the work is daily expected in London. Gea.5. 





A letter from the Rev. Mr. Fawcett informs us that, in our ac- 
count of his life of the Rev. Oliver Heywood, ( Review, Oct. p.236-7,} 
when mentioning Mr. Abraham Sharp, we mistook in styling hima 
Reverend, that Gentleman not having been of the clerical order. 





The inquiries of the writer of a letter dated from Newcastle on 
Tyne should be addressed to the Editor of some Magazine ;— they 
are out of our province. | . 
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